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STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

IN EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 

CAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Tere appears to be developing in this 
country a feeling that in education our 
problems are unique, that we have devel- 
oped a system that in comparison with the 
educational systems of other countries has 
reached perfection, and that from the point 
of view of democracy in education little is 
to be learned from foreign practices. Even 
if these claims were sound, it would repre- 
sent a type of provincialism that in the 
field of intellectual endeavor is dangerous. 
Fortunately, however, there is developing 
everywhere a feeling of unrest, a feeling 
that in spite of the remarkable illustration 
given to the world in the organization and 
support of a democratie system of educa- 
tion, much remains to be done in the way 
of improvement. This unrest arises largely 
from a recognition that while in our educa- 
tional organization we have thought in 
terms of quantity, in terms of providing an 
education for all who seek it, the same 
thought has not been given to the improve- 
ment of standards and in raising the qual- 
ity of education. De Toequeville with great 
foresight anticipated some such _ result 
nearly a eentury ago, when he prophesied 
that the greatest danger to which a demo- 
cratie system of education is exposed is the 
cult of medioerity. It may at the outset be 
admitted that the general principles on 
which our high school and college education 
1s based are sound without granting that 
the execution is the best that ean be found. 
The outstanding feature in the educa- 
tional progress of European countries since 


the war is the prevalence of widespread 
unrest, but an unrest that differs from that 
in the United States because of their pre- 
occupation with the problem of increasing 
educational opportunities. Everywhere the 
most serious discussions center round the 
desire to put into effect the democratic 
demand of educational opportunity for all 
by the establishment of a common school 
system. But whatever solution the future 
may bring, and that future depends as 
much on sound financial and economic con- 
ditions as on educational theory, the Ameri- 
can solution of one institution for the edu- 
cation of all adolescents will be rejected. 
The basis of educational reconstruction on 
democratic principles will in the European 
countries be founded in the recognition that 
democracy in education does not mean iden- 
tity but variety of opportunity suited to 
the varied abilities of the pupils. Ability 
is to be encouraged wherever it is found, 
but unlike our American practice education 
above elementary will be organized on a 
functional basis with provision for transfer 
from one institution to another. 

Something of the kind has already been 
done in France by articulating elementary 
and secondary schools and higher ele- 
mentary, technical and secondary schools 
with each other, and by the institution of 
a large number of scholarships. Somewhat 
similar is the provision made in the German 
schools with the additional establishment of 
a new type of secondary school for late 
arrivals. In England one of the most sig- 
nificant semi-official reports published in 
recent years is that on the ‘‘ Education of 
the Adolescent’’ which outlines a complete 
reorganization of the system into primary 
and secondary education, the latter to be 
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provided in a variety of school types. 
From the point of view of democracy in 
education the European countries are very 
much alive to the problems before them. 

Educational opportunity, then, is to be 
provided but through a variety of school 
types rather than by means of a single in- 
stitution like our high school. The little 
that is gained through avoidance of over- 
lapping and unity of organization in this 
country will be compensated on the other 
side by a clear demarcation of functions 
and objectives. The American plan has in 
fact been considered and rejected as mak- 
ing for mediocrity. And the question may 
well be raised whether many non-academic 
courses in the American high schools have 
not been diluted over a period similar in 
length to that of the academic courses with- 
out more justification than mere juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Secondary education in the European 
countries retains its traditional connotation 
of that education which is based on a course 
of academic subjects, including two foreign 
languages, ancient or modern. It has an- 
other connotation in being definitely selec- 
tive, an aim which is rejected in this country 
by those who ignore the large number of 
students in the high schools who fail to 
graduate. The chief difference in execution 
is that in this country we allow our students 
to fumble around until they find the stand- 
ard and combination of subjects that suit 
them, while in the European schools and 
courses of different types the standard 
remains unalterably fixed. It may be con- 
ceded that such standards are disastrous in 
individual eases and especially in countries 
where social stratification and privileges 
that accompany education are as strong as 
they ever were, but the fact is that the 
standards exist. 

Within comparable types of schools or 
courses fundamental differences emerge. 
The most important of these is the pre- 
cision with which courses have been organ- 
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ized in the foreign countries, Foreigy 
languages constitute the differentials be. 
tween the courses, but in all of them a vary. 
ing degree of emphasis is placed on the 
vernacular, history and geography, mathe. 
matics and sciences. Each of these subjects 
begins in the first year and is continued fo 
from four to nine years, a balance is pr. 
served between the different subjects and 
provision is made for expansion and growth 
according to the advancing maturity of the 
pupils. At the close of each year and at 
least twice during the whole course exami. 
nations are conducted to test the ability of 
the pupil to continue. 

Compare this with the system of eduea- 
tion on the credit plan adopted in this 
country. The provision made for continy- 
ity in the study of subjects is virtually 
negligible, examinations are conducted by 
the teacher who gives the course, and at no 
point in the course is the student called 
upon either to take a comprehensive viev 
of what he has studied or to show evidence 
of retention. Graduation is evidence of ex- 
posure to a number of subjects, each valued 
at so many points, all summed up in a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. If a student is u- 
happy in one subject, he may drop that and 
find joy in another; the calculation of sub- 
stitutions that are possible in a high-school 
course would probably tax an expert mathe- 
matician. As for the results, let the colleg 
teachers speak, as, indeed, they have don 
at Purdue University in a report on fresh- 
man English, with samples that can be 
called English only by courtesy. 

The American system both of high-schoo! 
and of college education is framed on ' 
principle that ‘‘any subject pursued for the 
same length of time under competent teach- 
ers is as good as any other,’’ a principle i 
which the only feature that is standardized 
is the time element. This principle tha! 
‘‘pushpin is as good as poetry’? woud 
never be accepted in a European secondary 
school, and, even if it were true from th 
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point of view of mental training, leaves out 
of consideration much that is valuable in 
education. The American student is ex- 
posed to an educational cafeteria, with an 
adviser no doubt, but still a cafeteria; the 
European has a table d’héte set before him, 
carefully balanced, not as is generally sup- 
posed with a view to college entrance but 
with the idea that there are certain ele- 
ments in human knowledge with which an 
educated man should be familiar. At the 
same time these elements are selected on the 
‘“effete’’ principle that they may also train 
the mind! Definiteness, restriction and 
continuity characterize secondary courses 
in the European schools; vagueness, exten- 
siveness and choppiness, added up to so 
many eredits, mark the American high- 
school courses. 

So much for organization, but the real 
emphasis in European schools is not laid on 
organization, on an efficiency system in 
which one subject has to be made of equal 
value with another, but on the teacher. It 
would be interesting if, instead of discuss- 
ing the value or popularity of this or that 
subject, an effort were made to be more con- 
scious than we are of the preparation of the 
teachers behind the subjects. There are 
many studies to-day that indicate the pres- 
ence of teachers in high schools teaching 
subjects not merely in which they have had 
little preparation but in which they have 
had no preparation at all. Except in a few 
English schools, and those not under the 
purview of the Board of Education, such 
a situation is impossible in European sec- 
ondary schools. There all teachers must 
be specifically prepared both in the special 
subjects that they profess to teach and in 
subjects allied to them. They may be de- 
ficient in training in methods and education 
i some countries, but surely the advantage 
must lie with the teacher who is a master of 
his subject rather than with the teacher who 
obtains his certificate on fulfilling a require- 
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ment of eighteen or twenty points in educa- 
tion with little or nothing said about com- 
mand of subject matter. The provision of 
the North Central Association that teachers 
should as far as possible be assigned to 
teach subjects that they have studied in 
college would be unintelligible to a for- 
eigner. 

These are the main features that make 
for differences in standards of achievement, 
features that affect the whole spirit of sec- 
ondary education abroad. More specifi- 
cally, however, there are other factors that 
are in favor of the European systems on 
this point. In all cases secondary education 
begins earlier by at least two years in 
England, three years in France, and four 
years in Germany than it does in our tradi- 
tional four-year high school. The school 
week and the school year are somewhat 
longer and the probability is that the hours 
for homework are longer than is customary 
with us. Any summary, however brief, of 
the content of the courses of study in the 
English, French or German schools is im- 
possible here. For the last two countries 
they have been made available by the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College. An 
examination, no matter how cursory, will 
reveal that the courses in English are 
fuller, more extensive and richer than 
many courses found in our colleges; in his- 
tory every student becomes a master of the 
history of his own country and familiar 
with world history; geography, a subject 
whose value is not recognized for high- 
school purposes, supplements history and 
reaches out into economies; in the sciences 
the European student may not attain facil- 
ity in manipulative exercises but he does 
acquire a good knowledge of theory, and 
somehow or other Europe does produce its 
share of eminent scientists; mathematics 
reaches out into much of the work that is 
done in the American college. Finally, the 
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real test is the ability of the student in each 
country to handle his own language, an 
emphasis that is too sadly lacking in every 
stage of our education. 

Specifically a comparison can be insti- 
tuted between the English and the Ameri- 
ean schools. In the English schools the 
majority of the students are submitted at 
the end of the first four years, that is, at 
about the age of 16, to what is known as 
the First Schools Examination, conducted 
by a variety of external agencies. The con- 
tent and standard of this examination are 
approximately equal to our college entrance 
requirements. Students who pass this ex- 
amination with high grades may be ex- 
empted from the university matriculation 
examination. Very few proceed to the 
universities at this stage; many leave 
school altogether; many remain and begin 
to specialize along one or other academic 
line. The standards of achievement of 
students in French and German schools at 
the age of sixteen would probably be a 
little higher, at any rate from the point of 
view of ground covered. 

As for those who graduate from the 
secondary schools of Germany and France 
the comparison is clear. Committees on 
equivalents, appointed some years ago by 
the American Council of Education, have 
recommended that such graduates be ad- 
mitted to the junior year of an American 
college, a practice that has generally been 
adopted. Similar provision could probably 
be made for individual English students. 

The European student, if the case has 
been made out, is thus at least two years in 
advance of the American high-school stu- 
dent. Admitted that the European student 
is a selected product, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that the high-school graduate 
from an academic course is also selected as 
the result of a variety of causes that do not 
enter in the European situation. Some 
twenty-five years ago Presidents Eliot and 
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Butler drew attention to this difference as 
it manifested itself in the age of entranm 
into professional work. At that time the 
junior high school had not emerged. Wit, 
the rapid spread and development of the 
junior high school, there is no reason any 
longer for retarding the abler students 
Sufficient progress has been made with jp. 
telligence and other tests to select a suf. 
ciently numerous student body in the larger 
high schools not for rapid advancement by 
for intensive treatment. The American 
and English student shows a healthy resis. 
tance to overwork and there is adequate 
evidence that there is no danger cf over. 
burdening boys or girls by completing the 
present high-school requirements by six. 
teen. The next step beyond this is not to 
send such students to college but to bring 
the college to them. The introduction of 
junior college work into the high school for 
those who are known to be capable of 
profiting thereby is the logical corollary to 
the establishment of the high school. Then 
only will the American high school be ona 
par with European secondary schools. 
Although we are veering very close to it, it 
has yet to be proved that democracy and 
quality in education are incompatible. The 
student of ability has as great a claim for 
advancing at his pace as the mediocre and 
average student has to be mothered t 
accumulate the precious credits that total 
up to graduation. The American high 
school, it is true, is burdened with a multi- 
farious task which in Europe is distributed 
among a variety of schools, but it can be 
and should be sufficiently elastic and flex- 
ble to provide the best intellectual training 
for its abler students. It has an opportt- 
nity to-day of proving that the cult o 
mediocrity is not necessarily the couse 
quence of democratic education. 
I. L. KAnpei 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE CONSERVA- 
TIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE! 


Tue church college of to-day finds itself 
in the midst of two great conflicts. Being 
a church organization, it is involved in the 
present great conflict which is being waged 
with respect to orthodoxy. Being an edu- 
cational institution, on the other hand, it 
is also involved in the significant movement 
to enrich and modernize the curriculum of 
the liberal arts college. To the casual ob- 
server these two great conflicts appear 
quite insignificant. Indeed, large masses 
of people are scarcely aware that either 
conflict is taking place. And even those 
who are aware and are trying to make a 
study of all the factors involved in the 
present religious and educational move- 
ments are probably unaware of their real 
magnitude and far-reaching influence. 
They are too close to the situation to see 
it in its true light. They are too much 
involved in the conflict to make possible a 
true perspective. 

The educational changes of the last few 
years have had to do not only with the 
organization and subject-matter of our 
schools, but also with the fundamental 
philosophies of life. Modification of our 
objectives resulting from this change in 
philosophy has brought about such radical 
changes in school procedure that many par- 
ents of children now attending school are 
unable to understand the aims and motives 
of our modern school system. 

With respect to the conflict going on in 
religious cireles, most people are even more 
unaware of its significance. We look back 
upon the Reformation as a crisis; as the 
dawning of a new day in the history of the 
Christian church. But some of our keen- 
est students of church history point out 
that this present struggle will far exceed 
in its signifieance the great Reformation. 


‘Inaugural address of the president of Seattle 
Pacific College. 
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Because of these conclusions, and there is 
every reason to believe that they are true, 
every Christian should be ready to make a 
most thorough, candid and prayerful study 
of all the items and issues involved and 
come to a tenable conclusion as to his 
proper place on the battle front in the con- 
flict that is raging. Pity the individual 
who, because he wishes to ignore the seri- 
ousness of the situation or because he is 
indifferent to the final outcome, refuses to 
give thought and energy to the problem. 
Every individual who professes to be a 
follower of Christ should be ready, not only 
to give thought and energy, but time, 
money and labor in order to see the cause 
of righteousness prevail. Also, because of 
the ultimate values at stake every organi- 
zation of the church should be ready to 
take a firm stand on one side or the other 
of the conflict. Pity that church institu- 
tion which hesitates to take a definite posi- 
tion in the battle line because of financial 
pressure or mere desire to evade the lime- 
light. 

When a conflict is on, the outcome of 
which involves such infinite gains or losses, 
it is the imperative duty of every one to 
take a definite and sincere position and be 
ready to hazard everything in an attempt 
to hold it. Now is no time to take a middle 
ground position. The call is not for neu- 
trals but for those urged on by an unwa- 
vering faith in the righteousness of their 
cause and confidence in its final triumph. 

In the field of education the conflict 
going on is not as clear cut as the conflict 
being carried on in the field of religion. 
Some would say the real issue pertains to 
organization and method. Were such the 
ease, the significance of the conflict would 
be nominal. The real issue, however, which 
ought to concern every supporter of the 
cause of education, has to do with the 
underlying philosophy of education. Even 
here diverse points of view with respect to 
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the philosophy of education would be of 
little real concern were it not for the fact 
that the most recently advanced philoso- 
phies of education have to do more than 
ever before with the most important phi- 
losophy entertained by the human mind— 
the philosophy of life itself. 

The problem of the church college, there- 
fore, is a dual one. In its organization and 
activity as a church institution it must 
give attention at every angle to the great 
conflict being waged in the religious world. 
If it must take a stand on one side or the 
other, which side shall it be? And why? 
To answer this question and answer it cor- 
rectly is a great task and a tremendous 
responsibility. 

But after having determined which side 
of the conflict to take a still greater phase 
of the problem confronts it. Not only must 
the church college take a theoretical stand 
on one side or the other, but its organiza- 
tion, activities and the very challenge of 
its atmosphere must be so controlled and 
maintained that its graduates will eatch its 
spirit and point of view. The responsi- 
bility of the church college is little more 
than half stated, however, until mention 
is made of its second great problem, that 
confronting it not as a church institution 
but as an educational institution. If we 
except the home, the church and the school 
are agreed by all as being the two greatest 
institutions of society. For years these 
two agencies, the chureh and the school, 
went hand in hand in the great work of 
training our youth. In fact the school was 
itself a child of the church. 

The school as an agency of society in 
America was first brought into existence 
for the express purpose of aiding the 
church in its great work of giving religious 
training to childhood. The casual observer 
of to-day, however, would never suspect 
that any relation whatsoever had ever ex- 
isted between the church and the school. 
It is only the student of history that is 
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aware of this past relationship.  Inste,j 
of any such relationship now, we have ani 
have had in America for almost sevenyy. 
five years a very definite separation be 
tween the public school system on the on 
hand and the church on the other. ». 
cause of this, we find to-day in Americ 
two wholly independent, and, to a degree. 
wholly different institutions working j, 
the interests of child training. 

But our wonderful public school system 
in America which has developed yer 
largely since its separation from super. 
vision and control of the church is aly 
confronting problems. This is true all the 
way from the graduate school down to th 
kindergarten. One group of educators in- 
sist upon breaking with the past and 
launching out into new and at times u- 
tried fields. This group is frequently r- 
ferred to as visionary, revolutionary, voca- 
tionalists, runners after fads and frills, 
impractical and unsafe. Another group of 
educators is pleading for a better training 
in the fundamentals, a better use of the 
three R’s, a higher degree of mental dis- 
cipline, a greater emphasis upon cultural 
values and less upon utilitarian values 
This group is frequently referred to as 
worshippers of tradition, retarders 
progress, backward looking rather than tor 
ward looking. 

Our whole educational system is involved 
in this conflict between those influences 
which would liberalize and those whieh 
would hold to the past. But it is in the 
field of the college where we find the great- 
est commotion and uncertainty at the pres 
ent time. Should the liberal arts colleg? 
offer free electives? If so, how many! 10 
what extent, if any, should accomplishment 
in music, art, vocational, technical or aad 
fessional lines be counted toward the lib 
eral arts degree? 

Since these questions together with may 
others of a like nature confront all colleges 
it follows that the church college meets th 
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same issues. But this educational problem 
is quite insignificant compared with the 
problem confronting the church college due 
to the fact that it is trying to function in 
two distinct and at times antagonistic 
fields. I do not mean the field of religion 
and education are ever in themselves an- 
tagonistie; but rather that the goal or ob- 
jective in one field is at times such as to 
be in opposition to that in the other. 

Religion involves concepts of God, spiri- 
tuality and heaven, and makes use of these 
concepts as motives and goals. Conse- 
quently the church college is also concerned 
with these objectives. Education, in the 
popular American sense, involves concepts 
of material sueeess, professional accom- 
plishment and civie service and makes use 
of these as incentives and objectives. The 
fundamental principle of the Christian re- 
ligion is self-denial and altruism; faith in 
God and love to man. The fundamental 
principle of education is self-realization 
and complete living; faith in natural law 
and a cooperative spirit. 

These fundamental differences between 
the Christian religion and state education 
further complicates the dual problem of 
the church college. The problem really is 
a triple rather than a dual one: First, the 
church college is involved in the religious 
conflict of our day; second, the church 
college is involved in the education conflict 
now present in America; third, since the 
church college attempts to bridge over and 
unite the forces of education in a single 
program it has a battle all its own in try- 
ing to amalgamate the two distinct philoso- 
phies involved. 

May I eall your attention in a more 
detailed way to these conflicts. Through- 
out the history of the church, every one 
has agreed that one of the privileges and 
responsibilities of any church organization 
Was to provide direetly, or through some 
subsidiary agency, for the religious educa- 
tion and training of its youth. There is 
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fair agreement among people of all re- 
ligious organizations, pagan as well as 
Christian, regarding this. There is, of 
course, wide disagreement with regard to 
the principles to be taught and the objec- 
tives had in mind. This divergence is ob- 
vious not only between the great world 
religions but also within the ranks of any 
one of these great religions. The Catholics 
and the Protestants compose two great 
groups of the Christian people. The diver- 
gence within the Christian ranks does not 
stop here. During the last three or four 
centuries, we find the Protestants dividing 
themselves into many different groups. 
Within the last generation, and more 
specifically since 1914, we find many of 
these groups still further dividing them- 
selves. One significant thing regarding 
this last division is that the cause for divi- 
sion in each case is the same. Thus we 
find Protestant peoples at the present time 
dividing themselves into just two great but 
diametrically opposite groups. These are 
sometimes called Conservatives and Liber- 
als, at other times Fundamentalists and 
Modernists. The connotations given by 
various individuals to these terms of course 
do not always agree. The fact remains, 
however, that in a very definite sense the 
Protestant Christians are fast dividing 
themselves thus into two great opposing 
groups. 

The conflict being waged between these 
two groups is the one referred to previously 
as a conflict which some believe is more 
significant than the great conflict out of 
which developed the Reformation. What 
is the underlying issue which is causing 
this division and conflict? Many answers 
have been given. If you will analyze these 
answers carefully you will find in every 
ease that they involve in the last analysis 
one fundamental issue. When thus ana- 
lyzed the question of controversy stands 
out unmistakably clear and distinct. Is 
there a God, a supreme being, self-existent, 
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eternal, the maker, sustainer and ruler of 
the universe or not? We admit freely that 
the average modernist will deny any in- 
ference that he disbelieves in God. I am 
not referring to the specific words used nor 
fine distinctions and interpretations made. 
The question is regarding faith in a su- 
preme being, self-existent, eternal, one who 
knows and cares for humanity. The fun- 
damentalist answers the question in the 
affirmative and the modernist in the nega- 
tive. Don’t misunderstand me. The mod- 
ernist still talks about religion and God 
and heaven, but these words and the 
phraseology he uses are merely symbols 
which he borrowed from the Christian re- 
ligion and is now using as shells into which 
he attempts to put new meaning and con- 
tent. 

This point of view of the modernists is 
a perfectly natural outgrowth of the gen- 
eral trend of human thought during the 
last few decades. Following the age of 
reason, when Hume gave his powerful 
**Essay on Miracles,’’ we witness the birth 
of a new movement which has made a most 
remarkable growth up until the present 
time. This new movement in popular 
circles is best known by the phrase ‘‘mod- 
ern science.’’ In scientific circles it is most 
usually referred to as the ‘‘scientific 
method or attitude.’’ What is this scien- 
tifie method? 

Instead of making logic the ultimate 
criterion for truth, this new method veri- 
fies the conclusions of logic by resort to 
objective measurements and demonstra- 
tions which can be made in the laboratory. 
We are indebted to this new attitude of 
mind for the wonderful advances made in 
all lines of human activity during the last 
few generations. Were it not for the in- 
sistence of science on objective data, we 
would still be without the steam engine, 
dynamo, motor car and radio in the world 
of mechanics; we would be without the 
means to combat yellow fever, typhoid and 
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tuberculosis in the field of medicine; and 
our educational system would still be cling. 
ing to what are now known as absolutely 
wrong methods. . 

To convince the most skeptical, one has 
only to mention such items as the predic. 
tion of weather, the discovery of coal-tar 
dyes, structural steel buildings ang 
bridges, ventilating systems, the modern 
printing press, wireless telephony, and 
almost an innumerable list of other ad- 
vances in our modern civilization. Is it 
not strange that one would call into ques- 
tion a method of thinking which has re- 
sulted in such wonderful benefits to hu- 
manity? We are not calling the scientific 
method into question nor are we saying 
that the scientific method properly inter- 
preted should not be applied to the spiri- 
tual realm as well as to the mental and 
physical. 

Our accusation is: that following after 
the scientific method has resulted in a phi- 
losophy in the minds of many which is 
incompatible with the orthodox philosophy 
of life. The lack is not a lack of agreement 
between the scientific method and the or- 
thodox Christian point of view, but the 
lack of agreement between a philosophy 
which grew out of a slavish application of 
the scientific method and the Christian phi- 
losophy of life. What does this mean! 
Simply that either one must attempt to 
follow a line of reasoning which at all 
points is illogical in order to keep apparent 
harmony or modify or discard one or the 
other points of view. Here is where the 
real conflict between modernism and or- 
thodoxy is really being waged. 

The fundamental question is, as men- 
tioned before, whether there is a God or 
not. If one makes the scientific method 
an adequate investigating instrument, he 
comes back with the answer there is 00 
God, or at least he will say if there be 4 
God there is not the slightest evidence of 
Him. 
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Listen to what Lord Balfour, the En- 
glish conservative skeptic, says: 


Man, so far as natural science by itself is able 
to teach, is no longer the final cause of the uni- 
verse, the Heaven-descended heir of all the ages. 
His very existence is an accident, his story a 
brief and transitory episode in the life of one 
of the meanest of the planets. Of the combina- 
tion of causes which first converted a dead or- 
ganic compound into the living progenitors of 
humanity, science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. 
We survey the past and see that its history is of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild 
revolt, of empty aspirations. Man will go down 
into the pit, and all his thought will perish. 


He ends up with this remarkable sen- 
tence, ‘‘Nor will anything that is be better 
or be worse for all that the labor, genius, 
devotion, and suffering of man have striven 
through countless ages to effect.’’ 

Bertrand Russell goes even farther than 
Lord Balfour. He says that: ‘‘Man is the 
product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; that his 
origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome 
of accidental ecolloecations of atoms; that 
no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave; that all the labor of 
the ages, all the devotion, all the inspira- 
tion, all the noonday brightness of human 
genius, are destined to extinction in the 
vast death of the solar system’’—all these 
things, says Russell, ‘‘if not quite beyond 
dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert Murray after describing the 
driftings and history of the present world 
ends up with these eold and hopeless state- 
ments : 


Yet when these transient products are gone, 
nothing, absolutely nothing remains, to represent 
those particular qualities, those elements of pre- 
“ousness which they may have enshrined. Dead 
and gone are they, gone utterly from the very 
sphere and room of being. Without an echo; 
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without a memory; without an influence on aught 
that may come after. This utter final wreck and 
tragedy is of the essence of scientific materialism 
as at present understood. The lower and not the 
higher forces are the eternal forces. 


Regarding the lack of any scientific evi- 
dence for God, or any design in the uni- 
verse of purpose in life, Professor Randall 
makes this comment: 


But,-so far as the scientist can discern, there 
is not one shred of evidence that it (our faith in 
God) is aught but a dream-castle in the clouds. 
If man continues to believe to-day in what his 
forbears trusted, it is by faith, and by faith 
alone, that he can justfy himself. And by the 
side of the solid edifice of scientific verity, such 
faith seems, and can not but seem, a slender reed 
upon which to rest such momentous hopes. 


What is the cause of this shifting of 
ideas? Why have so many religiously- 
minded people discarded the concept of 
God, Christ and the Bible which they 
gained in years gone by? What has led 
the modernist to the conclusion that God 
is within man rather than a being separate 
from man, that Christ was a beautiful 
creation of man’s mind to suggest a lofty 
ideal rather than our Lord and Saviour; 
that the Bible is a mere collection of the 
traditions of a primitive tribe? 

Why, I say, have so many fine people 
changed their entire concepts along these 
lines? Because, they say, they are unable 
to justify traditional religion in the light 
of modern science. Practically every one 
assents to the obvious findings of science. 
We have many instances of orthodox Chris- 
tians who acquiesce in such findings. This 
brings no real disturbance. It is when to 
such acquiescence is added a real faith in 
the power, method, assumptions and the- 
ories of science that a real conflict appears. 
True science must of necessity confine 
itself to the past and the present—to the 
tangible. All else must be discarded. 
That is why the extreme behavioristic psy- 
chologists have ceased to talk about the 
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mind, consciousness, human will, purposive 
action. These are intangible. Since con- 
cepts of faith and worship likewise are in- 
tangible, science declares such notions are 
beyond its scope. 

We agree with science in its real findings 
and desire to take part in the further 
search after new truth, but when our 
friends ask us to put our hope and faith 
in the all-sufficiency of the findings and 
method of science as an adequate compass 
and guide with respect to the intangible 
yet invaluable concepts of life we are then 
ready to part company. Science, in its 
search for a God, has come, as it were, to 
the gate to the Garden of Gethsemane; it 
looks around and says there is no evidence 
of the existence of a God here. It gives up 
and says we must look elsewhere for our 
motives and ideals. We, on the other hand, 
after coming with science to the entrance 
of the garden, finding that science is unable 
to enter, prefer to break with the barriers 
and limitations imposed by the method of 
science and, by faith in the unseen and in- 
tangible, pass to the inner quietness of the 
garden itself, where our faith is rewarded 
by a conscious communion with the divine. 

Herein is the beauty, privilege and op- 
portunity of the work of the Christian col- 
lege. I have used the expression ‘‘conser- 
vative Christian college.’’ Each of these 
words is significant. What are the objec- 
tives of such a school? 

It is a college. Therefore it must find 
its place in the scheme of education of the 
whole world in general and of our own 
democracy in particular so as to articulate 
with all other colleges. It must lend its 
influence in an effort to determine the true 
function of a liberal arts college at this 
particular period of our American civiliza- 
tion. Our interpretation of this function 
is that we should give students training by 
bringing them vitally into contact with the 
cultures of past and present civilizations 
together with the ineuleation of such 
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habits, skills and ideals as will make it 
possible for them to participate by way of 
alternate leadership in, and have an ap- 
preciation for, all the fine traditions and 
activities of our social order; and further 
that the specific cultures met and habits 
and skills formed in the training of stp. 
dents shall be elected in large degree by 
them, according to their preparation, apti- 
tudes and interests. 

To do this means that we must be pre. 
pared to give adequate training in pure 
science as well as applied science, in music 
as well as mathematics and in philosophy 
as well as history, language or theology. 

Our objective as a college is to give each 
student such an appreciative knowledge of 
all these major fields of learning with a 
good working knowledge in some one chosen 
field that after graduating here he will find 
himself able to compete or cooperate sue- 
cessfully with the graduates from other 
high-class institutions, in the field of busi- 
ness, professional, industrial, political, edu- 
cational or social activity and service for 
humanity. 

Our objectives are more than these, for 
ours is a Christian college. The very word 
Christian is most significant. It means 4 
follower of Christ. That means that one’s 
philosophy is altruistic rather than ego- 
istic—man and God centered rather than 
self-centered. It means righteousness, 
purity, chastity, love and service. 

A Christian college is quite a different 
thing from just a college. If only a eol- 
lege, all philosophies are presented with 
the implied or real suggestion to the stu- 
dents to take their choice. In the Christian 
college, all philosophies are presented, but 
preeminence both by precept and example 
is given to the philosophy of Christ. 

But at the present time the mere phrase 
Christian college is capable of wide meat- 
ing since the principles of Christianity have 
been given various interpretations. 
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The conservative Christian college makes 
prominent that interpretation that God is 
real and distinct from ourselves, that He 
has revealed His will to us, that we should 
look above and beyond the human for gui- 
dance, inspiration and strength. 

To a great responsibility and wonderful 
opportunity you have called me. Seattle 
Pacifie College is a college and therefore 
ready to take its stand in the educational 
feld and make a definite and valuable con- 
tribution. Seattle Pacifie College is a 
Christian college and therefore gives a 
prominent place to the religion of Christ 
with special stress upon the need of living 
a life of service. Seattle Pacific College is 
a conservative Christian college, therefore 
admits freely that it is giving pre-eminence 
to the great fundamental truths; that 
humanity needs a Saviour, that God is a 
personal loving Father, that the Bible, as 
a revelation from God, is a more secure 
guide than the discoveries of humanity. 

To help Seattle Pacifie College reach the 
highest point of efficiency as a conservative 
Christian college, I herewith pledge myself. 


CHARLEs Hoyt Watson 
SeaTrLe Paciric COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESSES 
IN ENGLAND ; 


Tue Incorporated Association of Headmis- 
tresses at its recent annual conference discussed 
“question which has of late years aequired some 
interest for teachers in primary schools. A re- 
port of the diseussion is given in the Times Edu- 
cational Supplement. The headmistresses ex- 
pressed their concern at the tendeney of gov- 
‘ning bodies to appoint mistresses of slight ex- 
perience to positions of responsibility. They 
attributed this to reasons of financial economy 
and suggested that no such saving compensated 
‘or the loss to the schools deprived of teachers 
whose value had been enhanced by experience. 
The young teachers are, however, often better 
qualified academically than those they have dis- 
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placed, and in the newly formed central schools 
they are, through these higher qualifications, 
obtaining a large proportion of the new ap- 
pointments. 

In London it was becoming traditional that 
no teacher should be appointed to a central 
school who had not had at least four or five 
years’ experience in an ordinary school, and 
attempts are still made to maintain that tradi- 
tion. But with the reduction of special incre- 
ments there has been a falling off, except in the 
ease of central schools in good neighborhoods, 
in the number of teachers in the ordinary schools 
applying for what was formerly regarded as 
promotion. Where special qualifications are re- 
quired appointments have frequently to be 
thrown open to teachers outside the service, and 
in such eases it is almost invariably the younger 
teachers, particularly among the mistresses, who 
can best satisfy the academic requirements. 

During the past few years many teachers have 
been appointed to central schools in London 
with little experience of teaching beyond that 
gained in their course of training. At the same 
time this, which is a new feature in London, has 
become sufficiently established in the provinces 
to give some concern to the older teachers in the 
ordinary schools. Nearly two years ago the 
Class Teachers’ Federation entered a protest 
against positions in central schools being re- 
served so generally for graduates, and at a 
meeting last month of representatives of central 
schools in Lancashire this question of appoint- 
ments again came up for discussion. There was 
felt to be some danger to efficiency where young 
university graduates passed their probationary 
period in schools where only specialized instruc- 
tion was given, though this particular objection 
would apply with even greater force to sec- 
ondary school appointments. But it was noted 
that the trifling salary differentiation now 
granted, and that only in 50 per cent. of the 
positions, provided slight inducement for ex- 
perienced teachers to enter into competition, and 
that further there was a tendency for teachers 
who had gained experience in central schools to 
migrate to secondary schools. In so far as they 
succeed in doing so they are but fulfilling their 
ambition. For almost invariably these young 
graduate teachers have prepared themselves for 
work in the secondary schools but have not sue- 
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ceeded in obtaining appointments therein. One 
question that troubles them is how far experi- 
ence in what is still technically an elementary 
school will prevent them from gaining them, 
for it has been held to be a bar. Here again it 
is the mistresses who are mainly affected, for 
among them the competition is keenest. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN ALASKA 


Untit recently no systematic form of indus- 
trial education for Alaskan natives was pro- 
vided within the territory. In order to receive 
such training they were formerly sent to schools 
in the United States maintained by the Office of 
Indian Affairs. This was found to be unwise 
and uneconomic. Change of climate had a dele- 
terious effect upon their health, and some of 
those who remained in the states found them- 
selves forced into unfortunate social conditions. 
Many who returned to Alaska found it difficult 
to adapt themselves to their original environ- 
ment. William Hamilton, assistant chief of the 
Alaska division of the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, states that to meet the situation the 
policy has been adopted of establishing indus- 
trial schools within Alaska itself. Industrial 
schools have already been organized at Eklutna, 
near Anchorage, on the Alaska Railroad; at 
Kanakanak, on Bristol Bay, and at White 
Mountain, on Seward Peninsula, all of which 
are strategic points. Kanakanak will be the 
center for vocational training for the Aleuts and 
for the Eskimos of southwestern Alaska. To 
White Mountain will come the Eskimos of the 
northwestern region as far north as Point 
Barrow. 

Schools other than industrial have been long 
in operation, attempting to educate, says Mr. 
Hamilton, an aboriginal population of different 
races dwelling in widely varying regions and 
climates, many of whom are in a state of racial 
childhood and require assistance in adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions with which 
civilization has confronted them. 

The field force of the Alaska school service 
during the year ended June 30, 1926, included 
six district superintendents and 159 teachers. 
There were 86 schools in operation, with an en- 
rolment of 3,703. Transportation from Seattle 
to the remote villages for appointees, supplies 
and building materials was for many years an 
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undertaking of great difficulty. Partial solution 
of this problem was provided when the U. § q 
Boxer, a wooden vessel, formerly used by thy 
government as a training ship for naval cadets, 
was transferred to the Department of the Interio; 
for the use of the Alaska division. This bog: 
was remodeled and equipped with modern mo. 
chinery, and since 1923 has carried annually to 
the coast stations as far north as Point Barrow 
and to the distributing points at the mouths of 
the larger rivers teachers, doctors and nurses, 
together with a heavy tonnage of supplies and 
equipment. On its return voyage it brings out 
employees whose terms of service have expired 
and carries reindeer meat, furs and other com- 
modities, which are sold for the Eskimos through 
the Seattle office of the Alaska division. 

The care of the health of the natives of the 
community is no small part of a teacher’s duty. 
In the great majority of the native settlements 
the teachers are the only “doctors” and “health 
officers,” and the school often serves as a dis- 
pensary for the natives within a radius of sev- 
eral hundred miles. As part of the day’s work 
the teacher visits the homes in the villages to see 
that hygienic conditions are maintained therein, 
to show mothers how to care for and feed their 
infants, to demonstrate the proper ways of pre- 
paring food, to inculeate cleanliness and the 
necessity of ventilation and to insist upon the 
proper disposal of garbage. 

Along the Yukon River and its tributaries 
are 4,000 natives, hitherto entirely without me¢- 
ical attention. To extend medical aid to these 
isolated groups the bureau, in the period of 
navigation during the summer of 1926, operate: 
on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers a floating hos 
pital having on board a physician and two 
nurses in addition to the crew. In its cruise the 
boat covered 2,200 miles. More than 3,000 
natives were examined and about 500 treatments 
were given. 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


At a conference at Locarno held recently by 
1,100 educational leaders from fifty-one dif 
ferent countries to work out a new charter 0! 
liberal progressive education, psychoanalys's 
was approved as a means of assisting the gre#" 
est possible release of the ability and individu- 
ality of the child. A special cable to the New 
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York Times states that the conference, called 
The New Education Fellowships, was prepared 
by the Bureau of International Education at 
Geneva and is the left wing of the educational 
movement of which the World Federation of 
Education Associations meeting simultaneously 
at Toronto is the right wing. Friendly coopera- 
tion between the two, however, is indicated by 
the exchange of telegrams arranging the next 
biennial conference of the former for Denmark, 
and the latter for Geneva, with the dates not 
conflicting. 

The tendency of the meeting was to find ways 
and means to secure the greatest possible release 
of the abilities of the individual child by fur- 
nishing an outlet for spontaneous feelings as 
opposed to attempting to enforce interest from 
without. 

Hence, great stress is laid on individual ef- 
fort as against massed lessons, the development 
of cooperation as against competition, and co- 
education and mutual help between sexes as 
against separation and hostility. 

The conference marked a new development in 
setting the age for beginning education back 
many years from the usual conception, laying 
greatest emphasis on the influence of the first 
three or four years. 

The need of psychology, psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis was stressed as never before in 
such conferences. It was urged that prospective 
teachers should spend less time in training 
courses and in dull books and more time in psy- 
chology and study in psychoanalysis as essential 
preparation for freeing their own characters 
and for understanding their pupils’ characters 
and motives, 

Strong criticism was directed against univer- 
sity authorities for the rigidity of college en- 
trance examinations which, it was charged, de- 
stroyed the freedom of the schools and prevented 
the development of a program best fitting the 
child’s early needs, 

The agenda for the next conference, two years 
hence, will be devoted to two principal subjects 
—first, freeing of the child to allow the fullest 
possible use of all the faculties he possesses, and 
second, the best kind of curriculum for the needs 
ot modern life, 

Among the Americans at the conference were: 
Dr. Harold Rugg, of Columbia University; Dr. 
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W. Carson Ryan, of Swarthmore College; 
Lucy Wilson, of Philadelphia; Carleton Wash- 
burne, Miss Flora Cook and Perry Smith, of 
Chicago; Mrs. Marietta Johnson, of Alabama; 
Stanley Yarnell, secretary of the Headmasters’ 
Association of America; Dr. Del Munzo and 
Miss Gilleti Hardy, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION AND 
MILITARY TRAINING 

RESOLUTIONS against compulsory military 
training in civilian educational institutions were 
presented to the plenary session of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at To- 
ronto on August 11 by E. J. Sainsbury on he- 
half of the subcommittee that has been studying 
the problem for the last two years. 

After declaring that military preparedness on 
an unrestricted scale among the nations was pro- 
vocative of war feelings and that training of 
students in the schools and colleges of England, 
the United States and other countries tended to 
promote the view that disagreements among 
nations could be settled only by an appeal to 
the sword, Mr. Sainsbury presented the resolu- 
tions. After a heated debate at a later session, 
they were tabled, but they will be discussed 
again when the federation meets two years 
hence. Americans were divided in their opin- 
ion. The resolutions follow: 


The World Federation of Education Associations, 
in conference assembled, resolves: 

First—To use its best endeavors by cooperation 
among the educational forces of the world to se- 
cure at the earliest possible moment a limitation of 
armaments, leading eventually to the abolition of 
all needless military preparedness. 

Second—To endeavor to secure that systematic 
and technical military training shall not be given 
in civilian educational institutions to youths under 
18 years of age, and that such institutions shall in 
no case make military training a compulsory sub- 
ject of the curricula. 

Third—To use every endeavor to secure the sub- 
stitution of physical training, of exercise, and of 
sports for the military training too often now given 
in civil educational institutions and so to insure 
a more adequate training in character and citizen- 
ship than at present obtains in these institutions, 
and thus to lead the youth of the world to a better 
and wider appreciation of the real meaning of 
patriotism and duties of citizenship. 
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Fourth—That steps be taken by organizations 
connected with the federation to carry out these 
resolutions as far as possible in the educational in- 
stitutions of the countries to which each organiza- 
tion belongs. 


In keeping also with these resolutions and the 
one calling for the organization of a world com- 
mittee on peace through education was the re- 
port presented to the delegates by Dr. Laura 
Ulrich, of Winnetka, IIl., regarding the teach- 
ing of history. It was recommended that text- 
books on history for grade and high schools 
should be written with unfailing regard for the 
events making for international progress. Dr. 
Ulrich said: 


*The study of wars need not be avoided, but it 
should be pointed out to students that civilization 
is turning away from this method of settling dis- 
putes between nations. Furthermore, the introduc- 
tion of propaganda in text-books is incompatible 
with the ideal of history, and should be avoided. 


It had been suggested in the forum on the 
teaching of history that an international ex- 
amining committee might well be appointed to 
survey text-books on the geography and history 
of different countries, and in this way purge 
these texts of all unfair and prejudicial state- 
ments. 


WELFARE ACTIVITIES OF PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

A review of activities of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the various states has been made 
public by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

In New Jersey, through the cooperation of the 
parent-teacher associations, seven county libra- 
ries have been established. An educational cam- 
paign is being carried on against the sale of 
salacious literature, civic groups and churches 
joining in this effort. Evening schools are held 
for citizenship training and for adult education. 

New Mexico has established headquarters with 
no expense to the state. The parent-teacher 
association council has placed a “parents’ book- 
shelf” in the Carnegie Library, at. Roswell, New 
Mexico. Through the parent-teacher influences 


a kindergarten bill passed the legislature, and 
New Mexico will now have kindergartens. Also, 
a free text-book bill was passed. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction is a member of the 
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state executive board of the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Leadership classes hay 
been held. A college credit course is to be given 
at the normal school at Las Vegas. 

The rural associations of North Caroling 
raised $10,000 and used it to raise the standard 
of the schools. The objectives of the associatioy 
are an eight-months’ school term, an eight-hoy 
day for working children and compulsory edo. 
cation to the fourth grade. The colored parent. 
teacher workers have formed a. state-wide 
organization. 

One hundred local associations of North Ds. 
kota are well started in child-study work. Par. 
ent-teacher associations all over the state have 
had remarkable cooperation from the county 
superintendents. Parent-teacher association 
speakers have had prominent places on the pro- 
grams of the state teachers’ associations. 

Oklahoma has held several parent-teacher in- 
stitutes during the year, and the associations 
are on the increase. A colored branch has been 
organized. 

In Ohio the increase of state dues has enabled 
the branch to put its state office on a business 
basis, with a paid extension secretary, to pub 
lish the Parent-Teacher Magazine, and to carry 
on the state welfare extension work without an 
appeal for contributions. Men are presidents 
of 129 local associations in this state. 

The Oregon branch has carried on a baby 
clinic for 14 years; child health and America 
citizenship have been stressed; state dues have 
been raised, making it easier to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of the volunteer extension and 
organization workers; cooperation in night- 
school work has been very general over tle 
state; radio service has been regularly matt 
tained. The parents’ educational bureau estab- 
lished in 1913 works in connection with com 
mittees on mental hygiene, social hygiene aud 
physical education. The department of satet) 
in the Oregon Congress has had the cooperation 
of the state and city officials in installing sa‘et) 
devices and otherwise protecting school children 

The Pennsylvania branch has aided mate- 
rially in securing adequate appropriations * 
“mothers’ assistance fund.” The juvenile cour’ 
and probation committees have made surveys of 
the counties to learn whether or not the counties 
are obeying the law requiring them to have « 
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building, or at least rooms, for the detention 
of children while awaiting a hearing. 

Rhode Island has greatly increased its mem- 
bership this year and many men have joined. 
They recognize the opportunities the parent- 
teacher movement offers for community better- 
ment. In one school their influence has turned 
the school yard into a well-equipped playground, 
with baths in the school building. Some associa- 
tions have been instrumental in securing city 
playgrounds with facilities for football and 
baseball. One club paid $1,500 for trained 
recreation leaders. This branch has worked for 
necessary state provision for teaching adult 
illiterates and immigrants with the result that 
these “home teachers” are provided by the state. 
Forty-one associations in Rhode Island are busy 
with the “summer round-up,” the campaign to 
send children to school next fall 100 per cent. 
free from remediable diseases. This national 
congress activity has made a strong appeal to 
parents and health officials in every community, 
and it has become a “vacation habit.” School 
boards give the school buildings for clinies, 
school nurses cooperate with boards of health in 
the examinations and the follow-up work; doc- 
tors and dentists recognize it as a valuable way 
to further welfare work for the communities, for 
it spreads health information to the homes. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
TENNESSEE 

Tue state department of education for Ten- 
nessee has recently made a survey of vocational 
education in agrieulture throughout the state. 
A statement of the results has been made by 
D. M. Clements, state supervisor of vocational 
education. Some of the things found, he re- 
ports, are as follows: 

(1) Seventy-five per cent. of all farm boys 
who go to school where there is a department of 
Vocational agriculture take the course. 

(2) Fifty-one per cent. of all boys who fin- 
ished the course in agriculture in 1926 have 
gone to farming. There are 252,000 farmers in 
Tennessee, and in order not to lose any, 12,000 
hew ones must be supplied each year. 

: (3) Sixteen per cent. of all the boys who fin- 
ished vocational agriculture in 1926 are taking 
agriculture in college. 

(4) Very few boys who take vocational agri- 
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culture are idle. Only 5 per cent. of them have 
nothing to do, whereas 24 per cent. of the other 
students who do not take vocational agriculture 
are idle. 

(5) The work of the teacher of vocational 
agriculture is centered around the rural high 
school, where he teaches vocational agriculture 
to any boy 14 years of age and over who is at- 
tending the school and can provide for project 
work on his home farm or otherwise. 

There is another group of young men, 16 to 
21 years of age, who have lost interest in school 
and dropped out. The vocational teacher plans 
a way whereby they may come to school part of 
the day and work the other part for a short 
period each year. 

The real farmer who is on the job every day 
is not left out or neglected. He is given an op- 
portunity to meet with other farmers and the 
teacher once a week for a period of 12 weeks to 
work out some special problem in which all the 
group might be interested, such as sweet pota- 
toes, ete. 

Women of the farm have the same opportu- 
nity as the men and some of the most effective 
work that has been done by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture has been with women in 
poultry work. 

(6) Principals of 88 high schools have given 
their opinion of the value of the department in 
their schools and more than 80 per cent. of them 
felt that this department had: 


1. Increased the enrolment of the school. 

2. Kept the boys in school longer. 

3. Caused the children to be more regular in their 
attendance. 

4. Caused the patrons to take an interest in the 
school. 

5. Given to all of the students a definite aim in 
their education. 

6. Vitalized the teaching of other members of 
the school faculty. 


(7) In order to compare the opinion of the 
men on the inside of the school with the men on 
the outside, the taxpayer, we asked 200 bankers, 
merchants, farmers, editors, lawyers, doctors and 
others if they thought a vocational agriculture 
department had been of any benefit to the farm- 
ers of their community and if so to what extent. 
They came back at us more than an average of 
90 per cent. strong and said: 
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1. It is causing the farmers to save more money 
and put it in the banks. 

2. Better methods of farming are being prac- 
ticed in our communities. 

3. The quality of all farm products is being 
improved. 

4, Livestock and crops have been improved. 

5. Living conditions among our people are 
better. 

6. There is a great deal more interest in educa- 
tion. 

7. Our farm boys are wanting to go to school. 

8. They are staying in school longer. 

9. They are interested in farming. 

10. It is causing our farmers to cooperate. 

11. It has been the cause of our farmers prac- 
ticing better methods. They prune and 
spray their orchards, they cull their poul- 
try, and they do the practices that will im- 
prove their farming. 

12. We believe a teacher of agriculture should 
spend a part of his time teaching agricul- 
ture to boys. We do not believe he should 
teach anything else but agriculture. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL 
FINANCES 

PREPARATIONS for a state-wide investigation 
into school finances in New York and other large 
cities have been made at a conference in Albany, 
N. Y., of the Special Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Retrenchment, headed 
by Senator Seabury C. Mastick, and the school 
taxation committee of the State Conference of 
Mayors. 

According to the New York Evening Post the 
steadily growing school budgets of such cities 
as New York, Syracuse, Buffalo and Rochester 
have created a problem which is embarrassing 
several of these cities financially. The legisla- 
ture attempted to give some relief last session 
through the increased state allotments of funds 
under the Friedsam Commission bill, but several 
of the large cities and many smaller ones are 
still in need of further relief. 

The special legislative committee on taxation 
and retrenchment plans to devote its time this 
year chiefly to the problem of school finances 
in cities. 


At the Counsel 


conference, Corporation 


George W. Knox, of Lockport, N. Y., chairman 
of the mayors’ committee, charged the New York 
State Department of Education with exceeding 
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its legal authority in forcing its will upon local 
boards of education and especially in using the 
threat of withholding state money as a club over 
localities. As quoted in the Post, Mr. Knox 
said: 

One of the most important matters the com- 
mittee should consider is the use of authority by 
the commissioner of education. I have heard re- 
peated reports of instances where he went much 
further than the law permits in forcing his will 
upon localities and threatened to withhold state 
money. In some cases where cities have rebelled 
against this dictation and threatened mandamus 
actions to get the money he has backed down. 


Mr. Knox did not mention the present com- 
missioner of education, Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, but said that in his opinion this “usur- 
pation” of authority should be studied. 

The conference decided to hold hearings im- 
mediately after election in New York City, 
Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo. Questionnaires 
will be distributed and sent out with the invite- 
tions. All those invited to appear will be asked 
to be prepared to discuss fully the problems 
stated on the questionnaire. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW JERSEY 

A proGRAM of expansion for Rutgers Univer- 
sity as the State University of New Jersey has 
been urged in a recent report. The report was 
the result of a survey made by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which was undertaken at 
the request of the Rutgers board of trustees. 
An account of it is given in the New York 
Times. 

Steps should be taken, the report advised, to 
handle an enrolment of 6,900 students by 1937, 
the registration being divided thus: 4,370 men 
and 2,530 women. 

The University of New Jersey will be in the 
center of great and varied industrial, business 
and professional activity, the report says, and 
a student population of 15,000 in ten or fifteen 
years is a possibility that is by no means 
unlikely. 

The report disclosed the fact that 10,000 stu- 
dents in New Jersey, representing an annual 
expenditure of $10,000,000, are going out of the 
state for higher education every year. 

The plan of a centralized business administra- 
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tion of Rutgers under a comptroller, which has 
been inaugurated by the board of trustees, was 
endorsed by the members of the survey commit- 
tee. The report recommended the appointment 
of a university registrar over both the men’s 
colleges and the college for women, the appoint- 
ment of a research assistant to the president, the 
development of the school of education as a co- 
educational two-year senior college, and the or- 
ganization of a university senate to replace the 
general faculty as a legislative body. 

Regarding student relations and welfare, the 
report made a number of recommendations, in- 
cluding the deferring of fraternity pledging until 
the second term, provision for an infirmary for 
men, the erection of a combined armory and 
gymnasium for the men’s colleges, and faculty 
membership for the director of athletics and all 
varsity coaches. 

Development of the college of agriculture was 
urged, with women eligible for entrance. 

The survey committee was headed by Dr. 
Arthur J. Kline, chief of the division of higher 
education of the Bureau of Education. Thirteen 
specialists were associated with him, including 
Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Thomas A. Clark, dean of 
the University of Illinois; Professor W. S. 
Bittner, of Indiana University; Professor H. S. 
Ford, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. William MePherson, dean of the 
graduate school of Ohio University, and Dr. 
John E. Talbot, of Minnesota State Teachers’ 
College. The survey was undertaken in the 
spring of 1926. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. RayMonp M. Huaues, president of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Iowa College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts at Ames, Iowa. He will be suc- 
ceeded at Miami by Dr. Alfred H. Upham, 
president of the University of Idaho. Until 
Dr. Upham takes up his work on January 1, 
Dean E. E. Brandon will serve as acting 
president, 


THE inauguration of William Mather Lewis 
as president of Lafayette College will be held 
on October 20, 
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Miss FLorence Reap, secretary of Reed Col- 
lege, has been elected president of Spelman 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 


THe ReverenD W. M. Tispae, of Buckhan- 
non, W. Va., has been chosen vice-president of 
Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Mo., to 
succeed Dr. Louis M. Potts. He will have 
charge of the financial program of the college. 


Dr. Amprose L. Suuriz, professor of normal 
school and teachers’ college education in New 
York University, has declined the presidency of 
the Georgia State College for Women. 


Dr. Cuartes T. Exuiorr, dean of the school 
of education at Rutgers University and a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion, has been chosen New Jersey state commis- 
sioner of education. Dr. Elliott succeeds Dr. 
John H. Logan, who has accepted the position 
of superintendent of schools at Newark. The 
appointment is subject to the approval of the 
State Senate in January. 


Frank Copy, superintendent of schools of 
Detroit, Michigan, has been reelected for a 
term of three years. His salary is to be $16,000 
for the first year, $17,000 the second and $18,000 
the third. 


Dr. AuGustus O. THomas, Maine state com- 
missioner of education, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Education 
Associations for the next two years. Fred 
Mander, president of the National Union of 
Teachers of Britain, has been chosen to take the 
place of E. J. Sainsbury, of Surrey, En- 
gland, as vice-president. Vice-presidents Harry 
Charlesworth, of Vancouver, and P. W. Culo, 
of Shanghai, have been reelected. Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, of Toronto, has been chosen to fill the 
new office of treasurer. The next meeting of 
the federation, probably in Geneva, will be held 
in 1929. 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN WALKER, professor of edu- 
eation at Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., has 
been appointed professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Arizona. 


Dr. Hersert NewTon SHENTON, of Columbia 
University, has been appointed to the chair of 
sociology at Syracuse University. 
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At Oberlin College, Dr. George H. Danton, 
professor of German at Tsinghua University, 
Peking, has been made professor of German, 
and Dr. Bruce Curry, of New York, has been 
appointed acting professor of New Testament 
language and literature in the graduate school 
of theology. 


Warton Miter, librarian at Union Col- 
lege, has been made librarian at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and director of the library school which 
is to be reorganized in accordance with stand- 
ards set up by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Edward Rouse, curator of the New York 
State Museum at Albany, has been made as- 
sistant director of the school. 


R. Wess Noyes, of the library staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has been appointed 
librarian of the Masonic Grand Lodge of New 
York State. 


Ratpo <A. Limper, statistician for Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, has been chosen di- 
rector of the University of Denver’s bureau of 
statistical research and editor of the university’s 
Business Review. 


Dr. NoRMAN J. WARE, economist and sociolo- 
gist, will resume his post as an instructor of the 
New School for Social Research, New York 
City, with the beginning of the fall term. He 
will deliver a series of lectures on “Recent De- 
velopments in Economie Thought and Practice.” 


A. W. CLEVENGER, superintendent of schools 
at Wakefield, Michigan, has been appointed 
high-school inspector for the University of 
Michigan. He will be under the general diree- 
tion of Dr. J. B. Edmonson, who has been made 
director of the division of university inspection 
of high schools. 


S. E. Weser has been reelected superinten- 
dent of schools in Charleston, West Virginia, 
for the third time. 


Dr. KatHrynN NEWELL ApDAMs, president of 
the Constantinople Woman’s College, has re- 
turned to the United States on leave of absence 
for one year. She plans to speak at a series of 


meetings in the larger cities in behalf of the 
$15,000,000 endowment campaign for the Near 
East College Association, which, in addition to 
the Constantinople Woman’s College, includes 
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Robert College, the American University of 
Beirut, International College of Smyrna, Sofs 
American Schools and Athens College, Greece. 


Arter almost a year spent in reorganizing the 
fiscal affairs of Ecuador, Chile and Bolivia, Dr. 
Edwin W. Kemmerer, professor of economics 
and finance at Princeton University, has sailed 
for New York. 


DanreL L, Marsu, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, who is spending the summer in Europe, 
will deliver lectures at the University of Genoa 
from August 1 to 26. He plans to visit London 
about August 30 and will return to Boston about 
September 11. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Crompre Humpnreys, who 
resigned last June from the presidency of 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 
N. J., which he had held for twenty-five years, 
died on August 14, in his seventy-seventh year. 
Dr. Humphreys was a trustee and member of 
the executive committee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching and a 
former president of the American Institute ot 
Consulting Engineers and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Dr. Bertram BorpEN Bo.itwoop, professor 
of radio-chemistry at Yale University, com- 
mitted suicide on August 14. Dr. Boltwood, 
who was one of the most distinguished phy:- 
cists, had suffered from ill health for some years. 
He was fifty-seven years old at the time of his 
death. 


Tuomas WiLiiAM SaLmon, medical director 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
and professor of psychiatry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was drowned while cruising in Long 
Island Sound on August 13. Dr. Salmon was 
fifty-one years of age. 

On account of the death of the King of Ku- 
mania, the International Congress of Secondary 
School Masters, which was to have been held at 
Bucharest from August 20 to 30, will not tak 
place. 


Casa ITauiaNnA, the new institution of Colum- 
bia University, designed to be a center of Italian 
culture, was informally opened on August °. 
The official dedication will take place on Octo 
ber 12. 
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A pequest of about $1,000,000 has been made 
by Dame Julia Lewisohn Henry, of London, 
for the founding of Anglo-American university 
scholarships “to cement the friendship of the 
United States and Britain.” The money is left 
in trust in perpetuity to maintain the scholar- 
ships. 

Kevka CoLLece, at Penn Yan, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a gift of $150,000 from Ball Brothers, 
glass manufacturers of Muncie, Ind. This 
makes a total of $250,000 which they have given 
to the college. Their latest donation will be 
ysed to make improvements in Ball Memorial 
Hall. Keuka College, which was formerly co- 
educational, has been a woman’s college for six 
years. It is conducting an endowment campaign 
for $1,000,000. 


Darrmovutn COLLEGE eventually will receive 
$373,024 from the estate of Mrs. Helen L. Bul- 
lard, widow of Harold C. Bullard, New York 
attorney, as the result of a decision handed down 
by Surrogate O’Brien recently, relative to the 
valuation of Dartmouth’s remainder interests in 
thirteen trust funds. Mrs. Bullard died Septem- 
ber 19,1921. Leverett J. Luce, attorney for the 
executors of the estate of Mrs. Helen R. B. 
Sears, an adopted daughter, who was a life ten- 
ant in the largest of the trust funds, sought to 
limit the amount of the Bullard estate payable 
to Dartmouth to one half of the original gross 
assets, or to $241,260, on the grounds that the 
decedent estate law prohibits the payment of 
more than one half of an estate to charitable or 
educational institutions when there are immedi- 
ate members of the family living at the time of 
the testator’s death. Surrogate O’Brien ruled 
that the value of the Dartmouth remainders 
should be computed at the time of the death of 
Mrs. Bullard upon the life expectaney of the 
thirteen life tenants as shown in insurance 
tables, 


PLans for a state normal school at Jersey 
City, New Jersey, have been approved and the 
sum ot $550,000 appropriated for it. 

Tue main building of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Chico, California, was destroyed by fire 
on August 13. The loss is estimated at $500,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by James J. 
Joyce, school director in Pittston, Pa., on behalf 
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of the petitioners who recently withdrew their 
proceedings to dismiss four members of the 
Pittston School Board that the proceedings 
would be renewed with a revised and amplified 
bill of particulars. 


Mayor Sirsa, of Detroit, has appeared be- 
fore the Detroit Board of Education and urged 
it to abandon its plan for a new teachers’ col- 
lege and for expansion of its higher education 
facilities. He recommends concentration on the 
building of grade and high schools so that every 
child may have a seat. 


Asout fifty children have been barred from 
the schools for white children in Richmond, Va., 
on racial grounds. They are declared to be 
neither white, red nor black, but a mixture of 
all three. Under the racial integrity law of 1924 
they are‘ineligible for instruction in the schools 
for Caucasians. Many of the families from 
which these children come are proud of their 
descent from their Indian forebears. In the 
earlier years of the past century the Indian 
reservations are said to have furnished a refuge 
for runaway slaves and free Negroes. In this 
way, the state authorities contend, the red and 
black races of Virginia became inextricably 
mixed, so that practically no Virginian Indian 
blood subsequent to 1800 has remained free from 
a pronounced Negroid strain. As the state will 
not permit the descendants of Virginian In- 
dians to attend the white schools, and their 
parents refuse to send them to the colored 
schools, the city has decided to establish special 
schools for these racial outcasts. The children 
of Western Indians are allowed to attend the 
white schools of the state. 


A TRAINING school to prepare young persons 
with a good educational background for posi- 
tions in its branches will be a new feature of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, 
Long Island, beginning October 3. The course 
will comprise practical instruction in all busi- 
ness routine, technical training in special phases 
and a broadening of the knowledge of and abil- 
ity to evaluate books, particularly with relation 
to public demand for information and assist- 
ance. Lectures will be given as a part of the 
course by those qualified to present subjects 
closely allied to libraries. Visits will be made 
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to business and publishing houses, museums and 
special libraries. Entrance examinations will 
be given early in September. 


Tue Staff Association of the New York Pub- 
lie Library, through Carl L. Cannon, has an- 
nounced that three recommendations regarding 
service and salaries in the three library systems 
of the city have been made to the city authori- 
ties and others as a result of the suggestion of 
Joseph V. McKee, president of the Board of 
Aldermen, who was appointed to look into the 
libraries as a part of the general survey of city 
departments. The three proposals are: A uni- 
form scheme of service for the three conditions 
of entrance, duties of incumbents and qualifica- 
tions for advancements and salaries; an increase 
in salary rates commensurate with duties and 
qualifications and an annual increment within 
the grades established; inclusion of the library 
employees paid by the city in the pension bene- 
fits given other city employees, or some pension 
or insurance provision. 


A party of twenty boys from eleven schools in 
the United States spent a week-end in London 
recently after a series of visits to publie schools 
in England. They have made all of their jour- 
neys on tandem bicycles and have cycled more 
than a thousand miles in England and Scotland. 
The visit was to enable the public-school boys 
of the two countries to get to know one another 
and is a development of a similar expedition last 
year, when three boys were taken over by 
Charles K. Taylor, of New York. 


A party of 120 Danish boys and girls, pupils 
of the national schools, recently made a tour of 
England. The party, in charge of a competent 
body of teachers, was accommodated while in 
London by one of the settlements for social 
service, known as the Crossway Central Mission. 
Three days were spent in sightseeing in London, 
and then followed an extensive and comprehen- 
sive tour in motor coaches, during which the 
children saw many historic places, beauty spots 
and much of the countryside. They also gained 
some knowledge of the great industrial towns 
of the Midlands. 


At the Child Welfare Conference, arranged 
by the League of Nations, at Montevideo on 
June 6, it was decided to carry out a survey in 
urban and rural districts with respectively high 
or low infant death rates in Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay. The result of such studies will 
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be published and made the subject of a thorough 
criticism before the next conference is held. 


Tue fifth issue has recently appeared of the 
Directory of Women Teachers of Great Britain 
a work corresponding to “Schoolmasters’ Year 
Book.” Like that volume it is compiled by ex- 
perts in such matters and published by Meurs 
Deane, the Year Book Press. The directory now 
contains the names of over 14,000 women teach- 
ers, with particulers of their teaching experi- 
ence and of the posts held by them at the time 
of publication. The list of schools and colleges 
now numbers over 1,300. The editors acknowl- 
edge the assistance given them by the Head Mis- 
tresses’ Association and the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association, and hope that for future issues they 
may be able to count on the cooperation of all 
women engaged in higher and secondary eduea- 
tion, so that the work may become completely 
representative. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TEACHERS’ STRIKE IN THE 
FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

THE teachers in the French secondary schools 
—the professeurs de lyeée—struck for higher 
salaries in a curious and indirect way during 
the second half of June, 1927. Each year about 
two hundred professeurs de lycée in Paris are 
chosen to act as the “jury” that examines the 
candidates for the baccalaureate in the city. 
Service on the “jury” is optional. Those who 
accept appointment and serve receive extra 
remuneration. This summer all the professeurs 
de lyeée in Paris have refused to serve, as * 
protest against their low salaries. The exam- 
nations for the baccalaureate are being given 
by government officials, by professors emeriti 
who receive a pension, by university professors 
and others. Reports from the provinces indi- 
cate that the professeurs de lyeées in other cities 
are taking the same stand as their colleagues 12 
Paris. The government has announced that it 
does not consider the refusal of the professors 
to serve on the “jury” of examiners as 2 “re 
bellion against administrative authority,” since 
the professors are in no way bound to serve if 
they do not wish to do so. 

The present scale of salaries for French pt 
fesseurs de lycées, as established by the decree 
of February 12, 1926, is as follows: Boys’ 
lyeées in Paris, professeurs agrégés: first class, 
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96,000 frances a year; second class, 24,400 
francs; third class, 22,800 franes; fourth class, 
91,200 franes; fifth class, 19,600 francs; sixth 
class, 18,000 franes. 

The professeurs agrégés in the girls’ lyeées 
receive less. In Paris those of the first class 
receive 22,300 franes a year; those of the low- 
est class receive 15,300 francs. 

The professeurs chargés de cours receive, in 
Paris, a maximum of 20,000 franes and a min- 
imum of 13,000. 

In the provinces the salary scale is lower, the 
maximum salary being 21,000 franes for a pro- 
fesseur agrégé of the first class. The salaries 
of professeurs chargés de cours run as low as 
9,000 franes a year in some cases. 

With the frane quoted at about four cents in 
American money, the highest salary paid to a 
French professeur de lycée, viz., 26,000 francs, 
would amount to about $1,040, and the lowest 
salary, viz., 9,000 franes, would amount to about 
$360 a year. 

In general the frane will buy more in France 
than four cents will buy in the United States; 
but even so, there is no question that French 
teachers find it almost impossible to make both 
ends meet with the meager salaries they now 
receive. This fact explains in large part the 
alarming dearth of young Frenchmen who are 
willing to prepare themselves to teach. 

E. C. Hits 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

Tue American student is no longer an isolated 
person, interested only in his own college, and 
giving very little heed to the world outside. He 
is gradually learning the value of contacts, not 
only with other students in this country, but also 
with those of other countries. This search for 
contacts has led to one of the greatest experi- 
ments of the present day. Very few realized 
when the Intercollegiate World Court Confer- 
fnee met at Princeton, nearly two years ago, 
that out of that conference would spring the 
first national student organization in the United 
States. It was there at Princeton, in December, 
1925, that representatives from two hundred and 
forty-five colleges and universities unanimously 
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adopted the temporary constitution which estab- 
lished the National Student Federation of the 
United States of America. 

After a year given over to the very necessary 
work of organization and experiment, the Sec- 
ond Annual Congress of the N. S. F. A. met at 
the University of Michigan, in December, 1926. 
Here a permanent constitution was adopted and 
the federation was ready to begin its work, out- 
lined in the preamble: 


We would achieve a spirit of cooperation among 
the students of the United States of America to 
give consideration to questions affecting students’ 
interests; we would develop an intelligent student 
opinion on questions of national and international 
importance; we would foster understanding among 
the students of the world in the furtherance of an 
enduring peace. 


These are three definite goals toward which the 
N. 8S. F. A. is aiming. 

At the Michigan congress the question of stu- 
dent interests was given careful consideration. 
Such problems as student government, the honor 
system, the choice and method of teachers, ath- 
leties and the curriculum were discussed by 
small groups, and reports submitted to the con- 
gress. Through this exchange of ideas, student 
opinion on the most pertinent phases of college 
life was ecrystalized, and some definite decisions 
were reached. In order to continue investiga- 
tion of the curriculum a permanent committee 
was formed. This committee devotes itself to a 
survey of the latest developments in curricula in 
all parts of the country, and aims to encourage 
student thought on the subject, so that students 
will be “prepared to take an intelligent part in 
determining the curricular policies of the col- 
lege.” 

The other work of the federation is also car- 
ried on through committees—the very important 
task of fostering friendship between the N. S. 
F. A. and the students of other countries. The 
committee on international relations has already 
made contacts with the Confédération Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants, that great organization 
which includes nearly all the student unions of 
Europe, as well as those of South Africa, New 
Zealand and Hong Kong. In the summer of 
1926 four delegates from the N. S. F. A. went 
to the C. I. E. Council at Prague, and the ques- 
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tion of entrance into the confederation is now 
under consideration. At the present time each 
organization has a representative on the execu- 
tive committee of the other. 

The N. S. F. A. has also established friendly 
relations with the student unions of Latin Amer- 
ica and Canada, and this summer a special rep- 
resentative is to go to the Orient in order to 
make connections with the students there. 

Cooperation merely between organizations as 
such is not enough, however. The N. S. F. A. 
has also attempted to bring about personal con- 
tact between American students and _ those 
abroad. The best way to accomplish this, it has 
been found, is through tours, in the course of 
which the students meet each other socially and 
see a phase of life abroad which would not 
otherwise be open to them. This summer, a 
carefully selected delegation of American stu- 
dents, invited by the C. I. E., is to visit Europe. 
They will be divided into small groups, making 
an extended visit in one country, and traveling 
the rest of the time. A week will be spent at 
the International Student Center at Geneva, and 
a week also at the Cité Universitaire in Paris. 
C. I. E. guides will travel with the parties, and 
they will be entertained by other students where- 
ever they go. 

There are also a number of smaller tours, 
under the direction of the International Student 
Hospitality Association, with which the N. S. 
F. A. cooperates. These tours are non-commer- 
cial in character, and are run for students by 
students. Then, in order to aid students travel- 
ing independently, the C. I. E. issues an Inter- 
national Student Identity Card, which serves as 
an introduction to the half-million students in 
the confederation, and as a proof of identity in 
obtaining special student reductions in some 
cases. 

This hospitality has not been entirely one- 
sided. This summer a special delegation of 
European students will visit the United States, 
by invitation of the N.S. F. A. While time and 
finances will limit the tour to the eastern part 
of the country, the travel committee of the fed- 
eration hopes to make it as inclusive and repre- 
sentative as possible. The students will visit 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Washington, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. They will make short 
trips into Virginia and Maine, and will spend 
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some time at colleges and universities along the 
way. A full program of social events has been 
planned under the direction of the travel com. 
mittee, and there will be, wherever possible, en- 
tertainment at private homes. American sty. 
dents will act as guides and hosts for the dele. 
gation. It is hoped that in this way America 
and American life may be more fully compre- 
hended by the students of Europe. 

From a practical, as well as an idealistic view- 
point, the whole student movement should be a 
strong force in the cause of international peace. 
For peace between nations can come only 
through understanding, and understanding only 
comes when one sees and learns to know people 
and conditions in other parts of the world. 

Abroad, as well as at home, the National Stu- 
dent Federation should have far-reaching re- 
sults. 

Louise H. Baker 





QUOTATIONS 


THE LEAGUE AND THE SCHOOLS 


Wuite the Naval Conference is still in diff- 
cult session at Geneva, the so-called Interna- 
tional Committee for Intellectual Cooperation 
has just concluded another meeting there, and 
has once more made proposals for the instrue- 
tion of children in the work and aims of the 
League of Nations—a subject on which during 
the last three weeks many interesting letters 
have appeared in our columns. It is satisfae- 
tory to note in the latest recommendations of 
the league committee that “the imbuing of 4 
child with a deep and lasting affection for its 
family and country remains to-day the first prin- 
ciple of sound education”; and few will quarrel 
with the reflection that true patriotism under- 
stands the patriotism of others. The contro- 
versy in this journal would probably never 
have arisen if nothing more contentious than 
these opinions had been put forward on behalf 
of the league. But the sharp criticism of 


league propaganda by Professor J. L. Morison, 
who started the correspondence, was provoked 
by a memorandum issued by a number of edt: 
cational bodies, in which less unexceptionable 
sentiments on the teaching of history wer? 
pointedly expressed. And first of all, in order 
to dispel confusion about the nature of the issue, 
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it may as well be said at the outset that the 
erities of the memorandum can not really object 
to the league’s supporters advocating the teach- 
ing of the aims, constitution and works of the 
League of Nations “in schools of every sort” in 
this country. The same recommendations are, 
of course, made by the committee to every coun- 
try that is a member of the league; and this 
country differs from others, as Professor Gil- 
bert Murray has pointed out, in possessing an 
educational system based on individualist and 
voluntary principles, in which great latitude is 
left to the teachers. Whereas in foreign coun- 
tries a fat from the minister of education is suf- 
ficient to ensure the teaching of any particular 
subject at definite specified hours, in Great 
Britain the same subject will only be taught as 
local education authorities become convinced 
that instruction in it is desirable. Up to that 
point, therefore, nobody is likely to cavil at the 
League of Nations Union for trying to spread 
a desire for the study of league matters. Nor 
can there be any real objection to instruction in 
them in schools where instruction is habitually 
given in contemporary history. The League of 
Nations is a new historical fact. Its covenant 
has been subseribed to by over fifty nations be- 
longing to the five continents of the world. It 
would be a bad teacher who ignored it. So far 
the propagandists of the league are on safe 
ground. 

But apparently it does not satisfy them that 
the League of Nations should take its chance in 
history lessons with other new movements. 
Instruction on the subject of the league is to be 
retrospective. History lessons of any period are 
to be related to the modern movement towards 
cooperation. The “new material,” to quote the 
educationists’ memorandum, “should not be con- 
fined to the history of the last seven, or the last 
seventy, years.” That is a dangerous proposi- 
tion, and confidence in the sanity of judgment 
of those who advance it is not encouraged by 
the sententious pronouncement on another page 
of the memorandum that “the young people of 
to-day may lose civilization itself if they grow 
up to think of the modern world as if it were 
the world of their grandfathers.” The “young 
people” of to-day are most likely to lose a 
“ense of proportion—what is meant by “losing 
cwilization itself” is not explained—if they are 
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allowed to grow up thinking of their forbears 
as if they lived in the world of to-day. Then, 
indeed, they might become bewildered. “The 
new knowledge,” this pretentious memorandum 
continues, “will not suffice to make international 
cooperation the normal method of conducting 
world affairs.” Rubbish of this sort can only 
prevent learners from understanding the human 
process of evolution which is history. The facts 
themselves are much more eloquent than a dis- 
torted version of them which would subordinate 
issues, which at the time were vital, to move- 
ments which at the time were so paltry as 
hardly even to have been recorded. Of course 
there have been earlier impulses towards the 
formation of a league of nations, but they were 
overwhelmed. The business of the historian, as 
the new Regius professor of modern history at 
Cambridge has told us, is to act as showman to 
what actually happened in the past. It is not 
to demonstrate what the figures of other epochs 
ought to have done, but to make clear the rea- 
sons why they acted as they did, by setting them 
in proper relation to the age in which they 
lived. There were reasons, and good reasons 
they appeared to the barons and yeomen of that 
period, why Englishmen should fight one an- 
other in the Wars of the Roses, and it is pos- 
sible to explain the manner in which the states 
of eighteenth-century Europe continually fought 


one another, not on the supposition that they 


desired European unity, but because their rulers 
were powerful at home and ambitious abroad. 
We profess to-day, as we believe, the nobler 
purpose and higher ideal of European collabora- 
tion, and thus history, faithfully told, may per- 
haps testify to real progress in the organization 
of human society. 

Mr. Marvin claims, in an appendix to the 
memorandum, that there exists now a real de- 
mand for world history, created by the World 
War, and he would therefore have history 
taught from an international rather than from 
a national point of view. Undoubtedly na- 
tionalism has been over-emphasized in much of 
the past instruction in history. Students were 
impregnated with militarism in the universities 
of Imperial Germany; chauvinism flourished in 
the former school-books of the United States, 
and our own, perhaps, have been somewhat nar- 
rowly national. But, when Mr. Marvin gives 
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examples of how history might be taught with 
an international background, his illustrations 
are very significant. More attention might be 
given, he suggests, to the German and Italian 
exponents of early printing and less to Caxton, 
who came after them; the Chinese, he reminds 
us, invented wallpapers; the Universal Postal 
Union was founded in 1874; the medical service 
belongs to mankind, and so on. But the ex- 
amples are almost all taken from outside poli- 
ties, and polities play much too great a part in 
human affairs to be thus lightly brushed aside; 
the history of arts and crafts can never take 
their place. Moreover, inventors, like artists of 
genius, are not bound to their age so closely as 
statesmen. It is a simple matter to talk of 
Newton or Galileo in terms of humanity, but 
the lives of Bismarck or Cavour can not be ex- 
pounded except on a national basis. Political 
achievement comes from the apt use of means 
and methods, motives and opportunities, which 
differ in every country and in every age, and 
to them, in a considerable degree, every states- 
man must conform, or he will never reach a 
position of influence. He belongs to his age and 
to his country. Different sketches may be made 
of the same historical figure by different writers 
or teachers, and these may vary, but, if they are 
true portraits, they will each be recognizable, 
just as pictures of the same man may be painted 
by different artists, which will be different from 
one another but recognizable by the onlooker. 
So the pictures of past historical characters 
may, indeed must, be differently interpreted by 
the different teachers of history, but they must 
clearly not tear them out of the general condi- 
tions of the epoch, nor make them wear, physi- 
eally and morally, a garb unknown to the age 
in which they lived. To relate the League of 
Nations to the events of the distant past would 
surely be much the same as painting a portrait 
of Frederick the Great wearing a stiff modern 
collar and a silk hat.—London Times. 





REPORTS 


A WRITTEN REPRODUCTION TEST 
FOR THE LORD’S PRAYER 
Do public school students know what they 


pray for when they repeat with the teacher 
every morning the prescribed form of religious 
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devotion—The Lord’s Prayer? The following 
test was applied to ascertain, if possible, the 
extent of comprehension regarding this fayor. 
ite piece of sacred literature. 

Four hundred papers from the schools of , 
small eastern city in which daily oral repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer was practiced were 
earefully graded by the writer. They were the 
memory reproductions of that classie by two 
hundred students in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades of the city schools, to which were 
added two hundred other papers from a de 
nominational academy of high-school rank in 
the same town. 

The purpose of the writer was to find as 
closely as could be obtained the per cent. of 
comprehended reproduction of the prayer. The 
interest of this would lie in its relation to the 
pedagogical question of the value of daily drill 
and also in the religious value of mere repeti- 


COMPREHENSION CHART—THE LORD’s PRAYER 
FROM Four HUNDRED SCHOOL PAPERS 











Idea 7th 8th 9th Academy Approx. 
phrase Gr. Gr. Gr. students aver. 
Our Fathev...... 96 100 90 95% 95 
Which art in 

heaven ...... 80 93 84 96% 90 
Hallowed be 

thy name..... 50 65 63% ##$71% 63 
Thy kingdom 

come ............ 83 93 90 9614 90 
Thy will be 

done ....... 66 83 80 91% 80 
On earth as it 

isin heaven 89 92 95% 97% 93 
Give us this 

a 91 88 90 91% 90 
Our daily 

bread ........... 88 88 95 95% 92 
And forgive 

usourdebts 70 75 80% 87% 78 
As we forgive 

our debtors 60 85 80 88% 78 
And lead us 

not into 

temptation. 80 84 90 95 88 


But deliver us 

from evil... 83 85 
For thine is 

the king- 

dom, ete... 85 67 


87 91% 86 


94 82% 82 
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ComP 
AND THE TOTAL PRAYER 
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REHENSION ON Basis OF AMOUNT REPRODUCED 





Total number 
of eases... 63 55 
Average of 
understand- 
ing , 
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61% 83 


Per cent. of 
papers cor- 


rect . 16% 


29% 22% 





tion of the Master’s model. For purposes of 
erading, the composition was broken up into 
its thirteen idea phrases as indicated on the 
accompanying chart. Each paper was then 
read through, and each phrase written by the 
student was seored either right or wrong as 
the scorer believed the child to have interpreted 
it. Misspelled words in themselves were not 
counted as wrong. Where the prayer was not 
repeated in completeness only that part repro- 
No “wrong” tallies were 
made for parts not written. 

The chart gives the per cent. of compre- 
hended reproduction as found for each of the 
idea phrases in each of the four groups. Also, 
the per cents. of comprehension, reproduction 
and perfect reproduction of the entire prayer 
are given for the group taken as a whole. 

The results at first sight indicate a better 
understanding than one might be prepared to 
expect; but these figures indicate only those 
portions repeated without taking into account 
the large amounts not written at all. The 
ereater part of the papers were incomplete. 
Many of them contained no more than a one- 
half to a three-fourths reproduction. Thus the 


duced was marked. 
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average for the four groups on this phrase was 
about 63 per cent. That is, three children out 
of eight throughout the whole junior and senior 
high-school range had no adequate comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of this phrase. Yet they 
repeated it with the teacher every morning. 

The simple phrase “thy will be done” seemed 
to give the children a great deal of trouble, a 
very common misinterpretation being “thou wilt 
be done.” One youngster got it this way, “I 
will be dumb.” Even the “Our Father” phrase 
got tangled in the minds of some. One student 
put it, “My Father’; while another understood 
it to be, and had doubtless been repeating 
seriously, “My Father, who art thou in 
heaven?” The question itself is not bad, but 
the meaning is evidently somewhat at variance 
with the Master’s use. 

The idea of being forgiven in proportion to 
the forgiving we do was not clearly defined in 
a number of the papers. The average for this 
part of the prayer fell around 70 per cent. for 
the entire group. E. L., a junior high girl, 
doubtless a very cute little angel, lisped the 
following, “Forgive us our deaths as we forgive 
our deator.” L. B., another girl in the eighth 
grade, ended her petition thus: “But deliver 
us from evil, from dyings, kingdom and the 
glory,” ete. The use of the phrase “from 
dyings” is accounted for by its similarity in 
sound to the omitted phrase “for thine is the,” 
ete. The mistake in itself may not seem sig- 
nificant, yet here perhaps was being fostered an 
abnormal fear of death that is very unhealthful 
for so young a person. The religious peril of 
so misinterpreted a request is seen in the evi- 
dent fact that such a prayer could never be 
answered; so the child’s concept of a strong 





spiritual faith is likely to be undermined. 
Some of the most interesting mis-quotations 
were found in the term “hallowed.” One girl 
comprehended it to be “Halloway be thy name.” 
A girl and a boy, D. H. and M. &., interpreted 
it as “Hallowell be thy name.” E. G. gave it 
as “Hallet be thy name.” R. J. Y. thought it 
was “Hellid be thy name.” Other less harm- 
less repetitions were some that follow. C. K. 
wrote it “Hellabe thy name.” G. E. M., an- 
other boy, gave it as “Helled by thy name”; 
while other interpretations ranged downward 
to this by R. S. “Hell will be thy name.” It 


figures for the correct understanding of parts 
repeated would be considerably higher than if 
the entire amount of a perfect reproduction 
had been taken as the base for the calculation. 

The lowest figures are found for the phrase 
containing the word “hallowed.” Here the 
academy students seored only 714% per cent., 
while the ninth grade fell to 634% per cent., 
with the eighth and seventh descending to the 
levels of 65 per cent. and 50 per cent. respec- 
tely. In other words, no more than half the 
children in the seventh grade knew what they 
Were saying at this point of the prayer. The 
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has been suggested to the writer that some of 
these reproductions may have been occasioned 
by a desire for the ludicrous on the part of the 
pupils doing the writing. Such a situation is 
entirely possible; but after reading carefully 
the papers and making the marks for the sev- 
eral hundred items, these slips of the reasoning 
seem less intentional and more the result of 
inadequate guidance on the part of the child’s 
elders. Occasionally talks about the meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer would have been more bene- 
ficial than regular repetition. 

It is interesting to note that there is a steady 
increase of comprehension for each ascending 
grade, that runs consistently through the entire 
series of idea phrases. This would seem to sub- 
stantiate the approximate correctness of the 
scores which were found. 

It should not be overlooked that the per cent. 
of comprehension for the total prayer based on 
the entire composition, and counting as com- 
prehended only the parts correctly reproduced, 
is around the figure of 67. This seems to indi- 
eate a significant failure to get the Lord’s 
Prayer worked into the minds of boys and 
girls simply by daily drill. A more startling 
fact lies in the number of entirely correct 
papers ranging from as low as 6 per cent. for 
the seventh grade to 29 per cent. for the acad- 
emy students, with an average for the four hun- 
dred young people of about 22% per cent. 
Graphically stated, this would mean that four 
out of five could not repeat the prayer, or that 
out of a junior and senior high-school student 
body of one thousand pupils eight hundred of 
them would be unable to say correctly the daily 
drilled “Our Father.” 

The reader is left to draw his own concelu- 
sions regarding this form of education. 

M. TayLor MATTHEWS 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
HOW WELL COLLEGE STUDENTS 
CAN READ 


Ir has been estimated that college students 
get about ninety per cent. of their facts from 
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books and the reading of scientific reports, 
Whether or not this estimate is correct may 
be questioned, but all will agree that most of 
the information secured by college students 
comes either directly or indirectly from books. 
A student’s success in every subject studied in 
college depends, therefore, very largely upon 
his ability to read or to get facts accurately 
and quickly from books. 

It should also be pointed out that the type 
of reading which a college student must dd 
consists of more than simply noting and con- 
prehending what an author says. Every student 
must in addition be able to interpret or evaly- 
ate the facts which he obtains from his reading. 
He must be able to pick out the most important 
points made by the author read. He must 
organize and assimilate these facts in such a 
way that he will be able to use the information 
so obtained in his thinking and other work. 
How well can college students do this type of 
work, or stated in the usual way, how well can 
they read? 

While working with two orientation classes 
at Indiana University in the fall of 1926, the 
writer found that the students in these sections 
—who for the most part had been found unable 
to do their university work in a satisfactory 
manner—were very deficient in their ability to 
read and had to be given special help on learn- 
ing to read more effectively before th¢y could 
succeed with their academic work. His exper 
ence with these young people clearly showed 
that the difficulties which they were encounter 
ing with their work were chiefly due to theit 
inability to read and to wrong methods of 
work. 

As a result of this discovery, the writer wr 
dertook not only to improve their skill ™ 
reading and their methods of work, but a 
tempted to ascertain the reading ability of 
eollege students in general, and to ascertain 
how far their deficiency in reading was respol 
sible for the academic failures found among 
college freshmen. He was also interested . 
trying to determine to what extent these defi- 
ciencies in ability to read might be removed 
by special instruction given in a “how to study 
course. 
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To determine how well eollege students can 
read, two types of reading tests were given the 
entire freshman elass at Indiana University in 
February, 1927.1 The same tests were later 
viven to 214 sophomore and junior students 
divided about equally into a training and a con- 
trol group. To measure the ability of these 
young people to note and comprehend what 
was being read, they were given the Whipple 
Reading Test for College Students, Form A. 
To measure their ability to master a standard 
assignment in a text, such as is regularly given 
by their instruetors, a special test was devised 
by the writer which required the readers not 
merely to note and comprehend what was read, 
but to select and evaluate the important points 
made by the author, to organize and fix these 
points in mind so well, by relating them to 
what they already knew, that they would be 
able to reeall and use this information in any 
way that their instructors might require on the 
following day. 

The results of both these tests clearly showed 
that the ability of eollege students to do these 
two types of work—plain reading and master- 
ing an ordinary reading assignment—was far 
too meager to enable many of them to do 
satisfactory work. Marked individual differ- 
ences in the ability to do these two types of 
work were found among all groups of college 
students. In fact, the ability to read of most 
of the students tested was found to be so defi- 
cient that we have little right to expect them 
to sueceed with their academic work until this 
deficiency is made up. 


1. Dericiencies FOUND AMONG COLLEGE Srv- 
DENTS IN ABILITY TO READ 


On a certain Tuesday, after the students 
had become thoroughly adjusted to their second 


‘In the giving of these tests and for working 
up the results, the writer is indebted to Roy H. 
Stockrahm, who was making (under the direction 
of the writer) an investigation of ‘‘ Learning to 
Read’? for his doetor’s degree. He helped give 
the tests to the freshman class, worked up the re- 
sults and will imelude the data from these fresh- 
man tests as a part of his thesis report. The 
"riter wishes, therefore, to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Stockrahm for his suggestions 
tnd help, for without his assistance this study 
‘ould not have been made in its present form. 
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semester's work, all the freshmen taking En- 
glish 1 were given a standardized assignment 
to be prepared for the following Thursday. 
They were told by their instructors when this 
assignment was made that they would be tested 
on the contents of this chapter at the next 
meeting of the class. They were also directed 
to keep track of the amount of time they de- 
voted to the study of the chapter. The subject 
of the assignment to be read was “How to make 
an investigation or critical study of a particular 
subject or problem” and included a statement 
of how to write up the results of such a study 
in the form of a final report. This assignment 
and the questions to be asked on its contents 
had been previously standardized. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday these freshmen were therefore 
examined on this assignment by the writer and 
other members of the psychology teaching staff. 
The first question asked on this test was: 
When did you study the assignment? The 
second question read: How much time did you 
devote to the study of this chapter? In the 
next question the students were asked to state 
the subject of the chapter or the problem dis- 
cussed by the author in the assignment they 
had been asked to read. The other questions 
called for the principal points made by the 
author in the chapter they had studied. After 
these questions had been answered, the Whip- 
ple Reading Test for College Students was 
given, and the results from both these tests 
were carefully collaborated and studied. 

Full and reliable reports on both these tests 
were obtained from 900 freshmen and 214 
upper classmen. The procedure in the study 
of the standard assignment was slightly varied 
for the upper classmen. Instead of the chapter 
being assigned one day for a test on it at the 
next meeting of the class, these upper classmen 
were given thirty minutes to read and study 
the assignment, after which they were tested 
on their knowledge of the contents of what they 
had read. This kept the amount of time de- 
voted to its study uniform for the older stu- 
dents, whereas the freshmen were left free to 
put in all the time on the preparation of the 
assignment desired. 

Only a few of the more important facts 
shown by our results can be presented in this 
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report. It was found in the first place that 
only 27 per cent. of the 485 freshman boys 
tested and 39 per cent. of the 415 girls could 
give the title of the chapter they had studied 
in preparation for this test, or formulate in 
any terms the chief problem discussed by the 
author read. The median score or percentage 
of efficiency made on this test was only 34 for 
the freshman boys and 43 for the girls. That 
is to say, the average freshman boy belonging 
to the group we tested was able to note and 
master, in his reading, only 34 per cent. of the 
important points which the author had made. 
The seore was slightly higher for the girls, who 
noted and mastered 43 per cent. of the points 
which the author made. 

What is still more important than this gen- 
eral level of ability of the total group is the 
marked variations in reading ability found 
among the individuals composing our groups. 
The poorest readers among the freshman girls 
and the poorest readers among the boys were 
able to note and remember only 3 per cent. of 
the points which the author had made. The 
best readers among the boys got 85 per cent. 
of the points in their reading; the ablest readers 
among the girls got 94 per cent. of the total 
points made by the author in the assignment 
they had read. 

In two “how to study” classes, composed 
mainly of sophomore students, 60 per cent. of 
the important points made in the chapter were 
noted and remembered well enough to report 
them at the next meeting of the class. This 
was before any special instruction had been 
given them. In another “how to study” class, 
composed of more advanced students, the aver- 
age per cent. of efficiency in reading for a class 
of 35 was 63.? 


2 This rather marked difference in score between 
the freshman and ‘‘how to study’’ groups is due 
partly, no doubt, to the fact that the students in 
the ‘‘how to study’’ classes were mostly sophomore 
students, mainly to the fact that some of the fresh- 
man students did not study the assignment as con- 
scientiously as the ‘‘how to study’’ groups, for 
whom the material read constituted the regular 
assignment for the day. It should, however, be 
added that the ‘‘how to study’’ classes did not 
know beforehand that they would be specially 
tested on this particular assignment. The fresh- 


men did. But even for the freshmen the figures 
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But what seems still more significant are the 
individual variations in reading ability that 
were found among the members of these two 
groups. In the sophomore class, the poorest 
reader in the group was a boy who ranked at 
the 76th percentile level on the Intelligence 
Test. By taking into account both his rate of 
reading and the accuracy with which he read, 
it was found that another boy in the same class 
who rated at the 74th percentile level on the 
Intelligence Test could read, or do this type of 
student work, about seven and one half times 
as well as the former boy. That is to say, the 
ratio of efficiency in reading for the boy who 
rated at the 76th percentile level on the Intel- 
ligence Test was only .35. The ratio of efi- 
ciency per unit of time for the best reader in 
the class was 2.52. These ratios were obtained 
by dividing the percentage of efficiency made 
on the test as a whole by the total amount of 
time spent in the reading or study of the assign- 
ment. This gave the reading efficiency of each 
student per minute of time. Calculated on this 
basis, the best reader in the class was seven 
and two tenths times as good as the poorest 
reader in the class, although both boys ranked 
at the same level on the Intelligence Test. 

In a elass of students who were more ad- 
vanced in their university standing (an In- 
dianapolis Extension class), it was found that 
the best reader in the class, a graduate student, 
was 17.1 times as good as the poorest reader 
in the class. That is to say, the ratio or read- 
ing efficiency per unit of time of the best reader 
in the class was 17.1 times as large as the ratio 
for the poorest reader in the class. 

If we take into account merely the matter of 
comprehension or ability to understand what 
is being read, as measured by the Whipple 
Reading Test, the same wide differences were 
found among the individuals of the various 
groups of students we tested. On the Whipple 
Reading Test, the best reader among the fresh: 
man boys got 19 times as many points correct 
as the worst reader in the group. That Is to 
say, he got 19 points correct out of a possible 
twenty, while the worst reader in the grup 





probably represent the kind of work which these 
students regularly do in preparing their assig® 
ments and is therefore very pertinent to the pou 
at issue in this study. 
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got only one of the twenty points correctly re 
ported. The best readers among the girls got 
six times as many points as the poorest readers 
in the freshman class. On this basis of com- 
parison, the best reader among the boys was 
twice as good as the median or average for 
college freshmen, and the best girls were 1.8 
times as good as the median for the freshman 
girls; the poorest reader among the boys was 
only one tenth as good as the median for the 
freshman class. The poorest reader among the 
girls was only one third as good as the median 
for all the freshman girls. 

The same marked differences appear if we 
compare the rate of reading. The median rate 
for all the freshman boys was 74.5 per cent. 
That is to say, they got over this much of the 
passage to be read in the time assigned to the 
test. The girls read somewhat slower, covering 
only 72.2 per cent. of the passage. But the 
slowest reader among the boys was able to get 
over only one fifth of the passage. The slowest 
girl read only one third of the passage, while 
7.5 per cent. of the total group read the whole 
passage in the time allotted to the test. 

Still greater variations were found in the 
accuracy with which these students read the 
standardized passage used in the test, showing 
how well they were able to note and comprehend 
what the author had actually said. One boy 
got only one point right when he was tested on 
twenty. The best reader got 19 right out of a 
possible twenty, all he got over in his reading. 
The median for the 485 freshman boys who 
took the tests was 10.2 points or 50.8 per cent. 
The range in aceuraey for the 415 girls was not 
quite so great. The poorest reader among the 
girls got only three points right out of a pos- 
sible 20. The best reader among the girls got 
18 points right out of a possible 20. But the 
median score for the girls was 10.65 points or 
53.16 per cent. of the total passage to be read. 
The variations in rate and accuracy combined 
ranged from five to ninety-five per cent. for 


the boys, and from fifteen to ninety per cent. 
for the girls. 


/) = 
2. RELATION BETWEEN ABILITY TO READ AND 
AcapEMic Success 
When we consider these variations in ability 
'o read and the low level of efficiency of the 
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total group, it is clear why many students fail 
to do satisfactory work in their college courses. 
Some are so deficient in their ability to get the 
points made by the authors they read and from 
whom they must get the facts to be learned 
that we have little reason to expect success 
from them until this deficiency is successfully 
made up. 

How much a student’s ability or inability to 
read has to do with his academic success is 
indicated by the data contained in Tables I and 
II, which show the median number of credit 
points made during their first semester by the 
freshman students who made the best and the 
poorest scores on the reading tests.2 From an 
inspection of these data it will be seen that 
there is a close relationship between ability to 
read as measured by the tests used in the present 
experiment and the students’ academic success. 
Taking the freshman group as a whole and cal- 
culating the number of credit points made by 
those who rated at the various levels on the 
reading test, we find a steady decline in the 
number of credit points made as we pass from 
the group of students who made the best rat- 
ings on the reading test to the group that made 
the poorest record on these tests. This was true 
for both the boys and girls. That we do not 


3 At Indiana University a student’s scholastic 
success is officially measured on the basis of 
‘‘eredit points’’ which indicate far more accu- 
rately than ‘‘credit hours’’ or number of credits 
made the quality of the academic work which a 
student does during any semester. For example, 
if a student makes an ‘‘A’’ grade (95-100 per 
cent.) in a five-hour course, he would make 15 
credit points in this course. If he made a ‘‘B’’ 
(85-94 per cent.) in a three-hour course, this num- 
ber of credit hours would be multiplied by two. 
If he made a ‘‘C’’ (75-84 per cent.) in the course, 
the number of credit hours would be multiplied by 
one. In other words, he would make as many 
credit points in the course as credit hours. If he 
made a ‘‘D’’ (65-74 per cent.) in the course, he 
would make his credit but no credit points. It 
will, therefore, be seen that a student might make 
all ‘‘D’s’’ in 15 hours of college work and make 
no credit points at all; whereas, if he made an 
‘*A’’ in every course, he would have made 45 
credit points. This measure was taken instead of 
the number of credits made because it indicates 
more accurately the quality of the academic work 
which our student did. 
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find a perfect correspondence between these two 
types of performance is, of course, due to the 
fact that many other factors besides inability 
to read interfere with a student’s success in his 
college work. 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF CREDIT POINTS MADE BY STU- 
DENTS POSSESSING THE GREATEST AND LEAST 
AMOUNT OF SKILL IN READING 
(I. U. TEstr) 








Groups Per. cent. of Efficiency in Reading Totq) 
Compared "75-100 50-74 20-49 1-19 Cases 




















Boys ......... 33 22.60 17.20 11.20 335 
Girls ....... 32 24.64 18.13 10.80 338 
Cases 
Boys ...... 7 52 191 85 335 
Girls .... 12 117 180 29 338 
TABLE II 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF CREDIT POINTS MADE BY 
STUDENTS POSSESSING THE GREATEST AND 
LEAST AMOUNT OF SKILL IN COMPREHEN- 
SION IN READING (WHIPPLE TEST) 








Per cent. of Efficiency in 











Groups Comprehension Total 
Compared Cases 
75-100 50-74 20-49 1-19 

Boys ........ 19.18 15.14 11.50 353 

I ac 24.30 17.63 14.25 338 
Cases: 

Boys ...... 132 184 37 353 

Girls ...... 149 160 29 338 





The data contained in Table I clearly show 
that accurate and ready comprehension of what 
is being read has much to do with a student’s 
success in his college work. That a student may 
be able to comprehend what an author says 
and yet not be able to evaluate, organize, as- 
similate and use this information in the ways 
which his instructors demand, is indicated by 
the fact that many students who made a com- 
paratively high seore on the comprehension or 
pure reading test, make a relatively poor show- 
ing on their college work. It is also important 
to point out in this connection that there was 
a higher correlation between the records made 
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on the I. U. Reading Test and academic succes 
than was found between the ratings made op 
the Whipple Test and the number of credit 
points which these same students made in their 
university work. The correlation surfaces for 
the Whipple Test and the number of eredi: 
points made in the first semester by our total 
freshman group clearly showed that many sty. 
dents who were good in comprehending what 
they read were nevertheless unable to do their 
college work in a satisfactory manner. 

Such failures in one’s college work may, of 
course, be due to the fact that he has formed 
the habit of failing with his work, or that he 
does not apply himself consistently enough to 
his tasks, or that he is unable to do the kind of 
reading that is demanded by his instructors. 
Our results do not enable us to answer which 
of these factors was most responsible for the 
failure; but the fact that the correlation be- 
tween the results of the I. U. Reading Test and 
academic success was higher than between the 
seore made on the comprehension test and the 
number of credit points made, suggests that 
these failures were largely due to the latter 
cause. It is also important to point out in 
this connection that all but 14 of the freshman 
girls who got a seore of over 50 on the I. U. 
Test made 15 or more credit points in their 
first semester’s college work, while 35 of the 
girls who got this rating on the Whipple Test 
made less than 10 eredit points, and thirty 
others made less than 15 eredit points. 

These data show pretty conclusively that the 
ability to read rapidly and effectively has much 
to do with a student’s success in college, and 
that many freshman students do not posses 
sufficient skill in the art of reading to enable 
them to succeed with their academic work. 


3. Neep ror Specran RemepiaL Instrvcrio’ 
AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS IN LEARNING 
TO READ 


With such marked variations in the ability 
to read, and with such deficiency in one of the 
most important tools which students must We 
to get their facts, it would seem that college 
students should be shown by actual measure 
ments how inefficient they really are in this » 
spect. This should be followed by instruction 
which will show them what they must do ” 
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improve their ability to get an author’s thought 
from a printed page, not only in a more effec- 
ive way, but in the shortest possible time. 
They should also be shown how they may 
measure for themselves the gains they are 
making in learning to do this type of work.‘ 
College students have really not been helped 
with the problem of learning to read much, if 
at all, since they were in the elementary grades, 
and have not been able to work it out satisfac- 
torily for themselves. As a result, they do not 
know what the nature of their deficiency along 
this line really is, or what they must do to 
correct it. Some remedial instruction must 
therefore be provided before they will be able 
to do their college work in a more satisfactory 
way. To what extent ean such instruction be 


given ? 


4 Amount OF IMPROVEMENT MADE IN “LEARN- 
ING TO READ” BY Four Groups or COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In two “how to study” classes conducted at 
Indiana University this year, a group of 54 stu- 
dents were shown by actual measurement how 
deficient they were in their ability to read. 
They were then instructed in a way which 
showed them just what they must do to remedy 
this defect, or to improve their ability to read. 
They were also given some directions in regard 
to how these things eould best be done. They 
were then urged to apply these things to the 
reading done in preparing their assignments 
in other subjects. To insure that these instrue- 
tions were clearly understood and actually put 
'o use, the instructor carefully tested their 
ability to use the information given them in 
the following ways. First, their present ability to 
read was carefully tested before this instruction 
began. At two succeeding intervals, four weeks 
apart, these classes were again tested to measure 
the advancement they had made in improving 
their ability to prepare an assignment in a text. 
The results made on each of these tests were 
then compared with the seore made on a similar 
‘est given before any instruction in learning to 


; ‘Por conerete suggestions on how this may be 
“one for high-school and college students see W. F. 
Book, ‘“Learning how to study and work Effec- 
tvely,’’ Ginn & Co., 1926, pp. 302-306 and 339- 


5 
006, 


, 
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read more effectively and rapidly was given. 
Four regular 50-minute periods were devoted 
to the giving of this instruction. During four 
other 10-minute periods these students were 
quizzed and checked up on their ability to 
apply the suggestions given them in the refer- 
ences assigned on the problem, and in the in- 
structions given in class. In these special dis- 
cussion periods some member of the class was 
selected as an example, and asked to tell how he 
had proceeded in preparing his assignments the 
evening before. The other members of the class 
were then asked to correct this procedure and to 
show how it might be improved upon as shown 
by their own experience and study of the prob- 
lem. Definite instructions on “learning how to 
read” were also given them in the text book 
used in the “how to study” course.® All these 
helps they were urged to use continuously in 
preparing their reading assignments from day 
to day. 

As already stated, the ability of these classes 
to prepare a standardized assignment was 
measured twice after this special instruction 
was given—the first time, four weeks after 
the instruction was begun, and again near the 
end of the semester. In each of these follow-up 
tests, a standardized assignment was used that 
was purposely made a little longer and judged 
to be a little more difficult than the assignment 
used in the former test. All these tests were 
given at a time when the students did not know 
the test was coming. In each of the tests, the 
percentage of efficiency for each student and 
for the total group was calculated by dividing 
the total number of points he got correctly 
answered on the test by the total number to 
be answered. The students were also asked in 
each test to state the total amount of time 
which they spent in preparing the assignment 
so that their reading efficiency per unit of 
time could be determined for comparative pur- 
poses. This ratio was determined by dividing 
the per cent. of efficiency for the assignment 
as a whole by the total time spent on its study. 

The results for the two “how to study” 
classes are given in Table III and show that 
the reading efficiency of these two groups of 


5 See W. F. Book, ‘‘ Learning how to study and 
work Effectively,’’ Chapter XVII, also pp. 302- 
306. 
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students was- improved, during the semester, 
102 per cent.; also that their ability to master 
a standardized assignment had improved from 
60 to 97.3 per cent. Some individual students 
improved their reading efficiency as much as 
250 per cent. A few were fairly efficient in 
reading when the instruction began. 


TABLE III 


GAINS MADE IN LEARNING TO READ BY THE 
COLLEGE CLASSES 





Ave. per Efficiency Ratio of 








Tests eent.of Average Efficiency Cases 
Efficiency per Unit of Time 
In First Test... 60 1.06 54 
In Second Test... 84.1 1.84 
In Third Test... 97.3 2.14 
Per cent. of 
Improvement... 37.3 102.00 54 





The above experiments were made during the 
first semester of the present (1926-27) academic 
year. During the second semester some less 
formal instruction on the different purposes 
which one might have in mind while reading a 
passage was given to two other groups of stu- 
dents enrolled in a course in educational psy- 
chology under the writer. These 112 students 
were shown how one should proceed to master 
his assignments in the most effective way, be- 
cause it had been found in previous semesters 
that the students who regularly enrolled in this 
course were very deficient in their ability to 
master the assignments given them in their 
texts. The members of these two educational 
psychology classes were also shown how to con- 
serve their time, how to plan their work as 
students and prospective teachers, how to de- 
velop a greater interest in their tasks, some- 
what along the line of the instruction given in 
the special “how to study” course recently 
organized at Indiana University to help stu- 
dents improve their methods of work.® 

Near the end of the semester, and about 
twelve weeks after this instruction had been 
given, the members of these two classes were 


6 In all, about six regular recitation periods were 


devoted to this instruction, with considerable 


follow-up work done by means of personal confer- 
ences and in discussion groups. 
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asked if they really felt that they had been 
benefitted in their work as students by this in. 
struction, and if they had, to indicate on a 
seale of from 1 to 100 per cent. how much they 
felt they had been helped. No names were 
signed to these reports, and every individual 
in both classes except one said that he had been 
assisted in his work by this instruction, The 
average of the estimates of the 112 students 
so tested was 32 per cent. 

Toward the close of the semester these same 
two educational psychology sections were given 
the same two reading tests that were used to 
test the freshmen and the two “how to study” 
The ratings made on these tests were 
then compared with the scores made on the 
same tests by two other psychology classes about 
equal in number (109 students) and of the 
same general college standing, but who had not 
had the type of instruction in learning to read 
described above. A comparison of the ratings 
made on the I. U. Reading Test by these two 
groups of students showed a marked improve 
ment for the educational psychology sections 
who had had some help on “learning to read.” 
The percentage of efficiency in reading of these 
two training sections averaged 69.5, whereas the 
average per cent. of efficiency in reading for 
the control groups who had not received any 
instruction on the problem of “learning how 
to read more effectively and rapidly,” averaged 
only 59.2—and this when the ratings made on 
the intelligence test happened to be several 
points higher for the control group than it was 
for the practice group. 

It therefore seems clear that much concrete 
help could be given to college students, not only 
in solving the problems encountered in learning 
to read more effectively, but in improving their 
methods of work along other important lines. 
We conclude that the reading ability of college 
freshmen should be accurately determined; that 
special remedial instruction should be given to 
all who are found to be deficient in this regard; 
that this instruction should be given in a special 
orientation or “how to study” course, and given 
by an instructor who is specially interested ™ 
the work and well equipped to give the type of 


help which these students need. 
Wri F. Boor 
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